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INTRODUCTION 


THE  manor  of  the  former  Barons  de  Lahontan 
lies  amid  harmonious  surroundings  in  a  distant 
corner  of  the  south-west  of  France.1 
To  reach  there  from  a  town  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  means  a  journey  of  twenty  hours  or 
more,  and  frequent  changing  of  trains.  For  some  time 
the  roadway  parallels  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  passing  groves  of  orange  trees  and  date  palms, 
and  sweet  smelling  mimosa.  After  leaving  the  great 
port  of  Marseilles  behind,  one  speeds  steadily  west¬ 
ward,  through  Arles,  Nimes,  and  several  hours  later 
enters  the  mediaeval  town  of  Carcassonne,  with  its 
triple  line  of  fortifications.  Following  the  path  of  the 
sun,  one  eventually  strikes  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Pyrenees,  which  the  train  skirts  for  the  remainder  of 
the  journey  to  Pau,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  old 
province  of  Bearn,  and  now  the  chief  town  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Basses  Pyrenees.  Pau  might  almost  be 
described  as  the  gateway  into  Lahontan  territory,  as 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  ‘gave’2  navig¬ 
able  from  there  to  Bayonne,  that  the  second  Baron  de 
Lahontan,  Isaac  de  Lorn  d’Arce  sacrificed  the  whole  of 
his  estate. 

The  task  he  had  set  himself  was  a  gigantic  one  and 
consisted  in  enlarging  rivers  and  turning  the  course  of 
hundreds  of  streams  into  the  ‘gaves’  Oloron  and 

1  The  Chateau  of  Lahontan  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duerot 
family. 

2  Mountain  stream. 
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Odour,  which,  joining  the  waters  from  the  river  Pan, 
sweep  onwards  to  the  sea.1  If  we  follow  the  shores  of 
this  mountain  river  from  Pau  on  its  way  to  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  we  find  that  after  a  course  of  about  thirty  miles,  it 
passes  the  village  of  Lahontan.  The  village,  which 
can  now  only  boast  a  population  of  about  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  souls,  rests  peacefully  at  the  end  of 
a  plain,  fringed  by  walls  of  wooded  hills. 

This  tranquil  spot  is  bordered  on  the  one  side  by  the 
distant  Pyrenees,  glimmering  through  space  like  the 
azure  haze  of  a  far-off  wave,  while  in  the  other  di¬ 
rection  crouches  the  low  country  of  the  neighbouring 
department  of  the  Landes.  The  district  which  once 
abounded  with  wild  boar  now  shelters  the  friendly 

i  The  following  extract  from  a  MS.  in  the  Archives  at  Bayonne 
seems  to  indicate  that  Isaac  de  Lorn  d’Arce  succeeded  in  his  task. 
This  letter  which  is  dated  the  6th  of  January,  1649,  is  written  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  city  of  Bayonne  to  Monsieur  de  la  Vie,  Advocate 
General  in  the  ‘parlement’  of  Bordeaux.  (BB.  68,  pages  8  and  9). 
“.  .  .  .  This  is  all  there  is  to  report  to  you  about  our  affairs,  but  we 
will  add  one  piece  of  news  worthy  of  curiosity  and  of  being  inserted 
in  the  Gazette.  This  is  that  Monsieur  Isaq  Dulong  (Isaac  de  Lom), 
Sieur  d’Arce,  of  Bearn  has  undertaken  to  make  the  ‘gave’  navagable, 
which  would  be  a  great  boon  for  this  part  of  the  country  and  for 

Bearn, .  He  has  had  two  boats  built  of  about  sixteen  tons 

each,  near  a  village  in  B6arn  called  St.  Pee,  which  is  six  leagues 
above  Pau  and  twenty-two  leagues  distant  from  this  city  (Bayonne). 
From  which  place  (St.  Pee),  he  had  the  said  ships  navigated  into 
this  city  (Bayonne),  and  we  gazed  on  these  with  great  astonishment, 
as  did  the  City  of  Pau  and  all  the  points  where  the  said  ships  passed, 
as  something  yet  unseen  and  which  was  beyond  belief.”  A  grant  of 
twenty  francs  was  given  to  the  captains  who  navigated  these  vessels 
on  their  first  trip  and  their  receipt  for  the  sum  of  twenty  francs  ap¬ 
pears  in  MS.  No.  129,  envelope  CC.  421,  Archives  of  Bayonne.  It 
reads  as  follows:  ‘‘We,  the  undersigned,  John,  and  the  other  John 
Pivolet,  father  and  son,  merchants  and  skippers  on  the  rivers  Garone 
and  Salat  and  at  present  conducting  three  ships  for  Monsieur 
d’Arce,  on  the  ‘grave’  of  Pau,  hereby  acknowledge  having  received 
from  the  hands  of  the  Sieur  de  Laroy,  treasurer  for  the  current  year, 
the  sum  of  twenty  francs  as  commanded  and  put  down  in  writing 
elsewhere.  Done  at  Bayonne  this  thirtieth  of  December,  1648.  To 
which  we  have  affixed  our  signatures. 

(Signed) :  J.  Pivolet.  J.  Pivolet. 
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grape,  and  over  the  surface  of  its  fertile  plain  plod  the 
magnificent  white  oxen  of  ancient  France. 

Isaac  de  Lom  d’Arce  belonged  to  a  well-known  family 
of  Bearn.  He  already  possessed  the  lordship  of  the 
manor  of  Labastide,  and  acquired  that  of  Esleich  by 
purchase,  after  retiring  from  the  King’s  service,  as  an 
engineer.  This  new  estate  lay  across  the  river  from 
the  lands  of  Lahontan,  which  he  also  subsequently 
bought,  thereby  becoming  its  second  Baron.  As  a  re¬ 
ward  to  Isaac  de  Lom  d’Arce  for  the  services  he  had 
rendered  the  province  of  Bearn,  the  King  granted  him 
certain  hereditary  rights  and  privileges,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  monetary  yearly  payment. 

The  Baron  Isaac,  having  no  issue  by  his  first  wife, 
married  ‘en  seconde  noce’,  Jeanne-Frangoise  Le 
Fascheux  de  Couttes.  From  this  union  was  born  on 
the  ninth  of  June,  1666,  Louis- Armancl  de  Lom 
d’Arce,  the  Canadian  Lahontan,  who  was  destined  to 
serve  for  ten  years  with  the  King’s  Marines  in  Can¬ 
ada.  A  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  town  library  at 
Pau,  contains  the  following  entry  (GG.2;  years  1646- 
1670;  page  118)1:  “On  the  ninth  of  June,  1666,  was 
born  and  baptized  in  the  parish  of  Lahontan,  Louis- 
Armand  de  Lom  d‘Arce,  son  of  my  lord  Isaac  de 
Lom  d’Arce,  Seigneur  and  Baron  of  Lahontan  and 
Esleix,  and  of  Frangoise  de  Coute,  his  wife;  and  on 
the  fifteenth  of  July,  1669,  this  same  child  was  brought 
to  the  church  of  St.  Martin  in  the  city  of  Pau,  for  the 
ceremonies  which  had  been  omitted2  in  his  baptism, 
by  the  high  and  noble  Lord  Armand  of  Gramont,  Count 
of  Guiche  and  H.  M.  Governor  in  the  land  of  Bearn, 

iThis  M.S.,  discovered  many  years  ago,  was  merely  re-examined  by 
the  author  of  the  present  book. 

2This  word  is  crossed  out  in  the  MS.  and  “deferred”  inserted.  By 
the  colour  of  the  ink,  the  change  seems  to  be  of  later  date. 
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his  godfather,  and  by  Lady  Francois  of  Gramont, 
Marchioness  of  Lons,  representing  the  high  and  noble 
Countess  of  Guiche,  his  godmother.  These  holy  cere¬ 
monies  were  completed  by  me  on  the  above  year 
and  day. 

(Signed) :  Lajournade,  Parish  Priest  of  Pau”. 

The  Baron  of  Lahontan  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
residing  on  his  estates  and  in  performing  the  duties 
connected  with  the  high  offices  intrusted  to  him  by  the 
King.  He  had  bought  the  lands  of  Lahontan,  hoping 
to  find  repose  there  in  his  declining  years,  but  instead, 
the  responsibilities  connected  with  his  engineering 
feats,  steadily  assumed  a  graver  aspect,  until  ultimate¬ 
ly  his  entire  fortune  was  involved.  The  following 
entry  appears  in  the  parish  of  Lahontan  church  re¬ 
cords  for  the  years  1668-1680.  “On  the  fourth  of 
November,  1674,  Monsieur  d’Arce,  Lord  and  Baron 
of  Lahontan  died  at  about  the  age  of  eighty,  and  was 
buried  in  the  family  chapel  here,  by  me. 

(Signed) :  De  Goeytes,  benoit.  Soustrar.”1 

Inevitable  law-suits  followed,  and  Louis-Armand’s 
character  was  no  doubt  greatly  influenced  by  the  trials 
and  distress  of  the  family  fortune.  He  was  still 
very  young  when  he  had  to  witness  the  baronial  home 
pass  with  its  last  ‘arpent’  of  land,  into  alien  hands. 

In  due  course  he  entered  the  army,  obtaining  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  Bourbon  regiment ;  but  later,  hoping  to 
obtain  more  rapid  advancement  by  a  transfer,  joined 
the  ‘  garde  ’  of  the  Marine.2  It  is  in  this  capacity  that 
we  find  him  in  the  late  summer  of  1683,  boarding  a 
transport  at  the  port  of  La  Rochelle.  No  doubt  our 

iThis  information  was  very  kindly  furnished  by  the  Parish  Priest 
of  Lahontan,  Monsieur  l’Abbe  Doussine. 

2Probably  as  an  ensign. 
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young  Lahontan  is  delighted  with  the  prospect  of 
proceeding  on  Colonial  Service.  As  a  child,  he  must 
have  heard  tales  of  New  France  from  the  Basque  cod 
fishermen  at  Bayonne,  and  listened  to  the  stories  cur¬ 
rent  around  the  countryside,  of  the  adventures  of  his 
neighbour,  the  Baron  of  Saint-Castin,  who  married  an 
Indian  Princess  and  became  a  mighty  chief  among  the 
Red-skins. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Winter  in  the  Colony,  1683-4. 

IN  1682,  the  French  Court  recalled  from  duty  in 
Canada,  both  the  Governor  General,  Count  de 
Frontenac,  and  the  Intendant,1  Monsieur  Duchesn- 
eau.  The  King  took  this  action  on  learning  of  the  con¬ 
tinual  friction  arising  between  these  administrators,2 
and  for  which  their  respective  followers  were  greatly 
to  blame.3  This  revocation  turned  out  detrimental  to 
the  Colony,  and  was  the  means  of  precipitating  a  long 
series  of  Indian  wars.  Whilst  Governor  General,  the 
Count  de  Frontenac  had  carefully  avoided  engaging  in 
hostilities  with  the  Iroquois.  He  foresaw  the  unhappy 
results  of  such  a  conflict  on  the  Colony,  and  contrived 
to  pacify  these  Indians,  although  their  Five  Nations 
were  becoming  stronger  and  stronger.4  This  increase 
in  strength  was  due  to  the  many  prisoners  they 
captured  from  their  enemies,  and  who  were  incorpor¬ 
ated  into  their  tribes.  In  October,  Monsieur  Lefebvre 

iBesides  other  duties,  the  Intendant  had  charge  of  the  departments 
of  Justice,  Police  and  Finance,  and  was,  as  it  were,  a  second  head  to 
the  Colony.  (See  Emile  Salone,  La  Colonisation  de  la  Nouvelle  France, 

p.  266;. 

zLahontan,  book  1,  page  18  (edition  1703,  with  sphere,  A  la  Haye, 
chez  les  Fr&res  l’Honore)  comments  on  this. 

3Nicolas  Perrot,  chapter  21,  (published  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Rev.  Father  J.  Tailhan  C.J.,  Leipzig  and  Paris,  1864). 

^Nicolas  Perrot,  chapter  21. 
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de  la  Barre1  succeeded  the  Count  de  Frontenac  as 
Governor,  and  Monsieur  de  Meules  took  over  the  duties 
of  Intendant  from  Monsieur  Duchesneau.  With  the 
advent  of  this  new  Governor,  Frontenac’s  policy  of 
tranquillity  was  reversed. 

No  sooner  had  La  Barre  and  de  Meules  landed  at 
Quebec,  than  a  council  of  notables  was  held  to  discuss 
the  Iroquois  situation.  This  was  on  the  tenth  of 
October,  1682.  The  general  opinion  was  in  favour  of  a 
prompt  and  decisive  campaign  against  the  Iroquois, 
but  as  the  Colony  was  too  weak  to  undertake  this 
expedition  alone,  it  was  decided  that  a  request  should 
be  addressed  to  the  King  for  reinforcements.2  The 
opinion  held  was  that  the  Iroquois  wanted  to  ruin  the 
French  Indian  allies  with  a  view  to  attacking  the 
Colony,  and  that  the  English  and  Dutch  on  the  sea¬ 
board  were  at  the  bottom  of  all  this.  Another  factor 
contributed  in  pushing  La  Barre  towards  hostilities; 
that  was  the  influence  of  the  merchants,  who  had  their 
own  interests  more  at  heart  than  the  desire  of  crushing 
the  Iroquois.3  These  men  saw  the  possibilities  of 

1  In  the  past,  La  Barre  had  successively  held  the  various  posts  of 
Intendant,  Captain  in  the  Navy,  and  Governor  of  Guiana.  Later  he 
defeated  the  English  in  the  West  Indies.  In  fulfilling  these  dif¬ 
ferent  duties,  he  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  good  administrator 
and  officer;  but  the  La  Barre  sent  out  to  cope  with  the  difficult  situ¬ 
ation  in  Canada  in  1682  was  no  longer  young.  He  was  a  feeble  old 
man,  who  lacked  the  independence,  energy  and  decision  required  in 
the  execution  of  his  new  duties. 

The  Rev  Father  Camille  de  Rochemonteix  C.J.,  (page  155,  Lee 
Jesuites  et  la  Nouvelle  France)  referring  to  Monsieur  de  la  Barre, 
mentions:  “Whatever  his  opponents,  interested  in  discrediting  him, 
may  say,  we  can  not  deny  that  he  was  a  man  of  honesty  of  purpose, 
of  great  uprightness  in  character,  and  of  impartiality.  ’  ’ 

For  an  account  of  La  Barre ’s  naval  operations  in  the  West  Indies, 
see  Monsieur  de  la  Ronci&re ’s  Histoire  de  la  Marine  Frangaise,  book 
5,  pps.  459-471,  Paris  1920. 

2  There  were  no  regular  troops  in  Canada  (foot-note,  page  74,  J.- 
Edmond  Roy,  Baron  de  Lahontan. 

3  Nicolas  Perrot,  Chapter  21. 
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acquiring  riches  by  establishing  stores  and  construct¬ 
ing  boats  on  the  Great  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie ;  but 
they  did  not  seem  to  realize  the  actual  state  of  the 
Colony.1  They  imagined  that  the  Iroquois  would  beg 
for  mercy  at  the  very  approach  of  the  Colonial  forces. 
Having  thus  determined  on  hostilities,  La  Barre  kept 
on  asking  the  Court  to  send  him  out  troops. 

During  this  interval  Frontenac  was  back  again  in 
Paris  where  he  probably  succeeded  for  a  time,  in 
imposing  his  views  on  the  ministers,  his  policy  being 
not  to  disturb  the  Five  Nations,  since  they  were  living 
at  peace  with  the  Colony.  In  any  case,  no  regular 
troops  were  dispatched  in  the  first  ships  sailing  for 
Quebec  in  the  spring  of  1683.  It  was  not  until  the  fall 
that  a  transport  arrived.  La  Barre  was  expecting 
seven  or  eight  hundred  men,  but  owing  to  the  late  sea¬ 
son,  only  three  companies  of  Marines  were  embarked  at 
La  Rochelle.2 3 * 

It  happened  that  Lahontan  was  an  officer  attached 
to  one  of  these  three  companies,8  and  on  the  eighth  of 


1  Henri  Lorin  ( Le  Comte  de  Frontenac,  Paris,  Armand  Colin  et  Cie., 
1895,  page  250)  gives  tlie  following  account  of  the  state  of  the 
Colony  in  1682:  “Quebec  had  just  suffered  a  real  disaster.  On  the 
night  of  the  4th  to  the  5th  of  August,  the  lower  town  caught  fire, 
destroying  two-thirds  of  the  warehouses  during  its  seven  hours’  un¬ 
controllable  course  ....  This  disaster  further  aggravated  the  al¬ 
ready  unhappy  state  of  affairs  of  New  France,  rendering  it  more  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  new  administrators  to  carry  out  their  instructions  from 
the  Court.  Their  orders  were  to  develop  especially  commerce  and 
agriculture.  A  great  deal  of  the  merchandise  destined  for  trading 
purposes,  which  would  have  brought  in  a  profitable  return  for  the 
Colony,  had  in  fact  been  destroyed  by  the  fire.  This  was  all  the  more 
reason  for  earnestly  adhering  to  a  policy  of  colonisation,  and  for 
abstaining  from  all  warlike  demonstration  against  the  Iroquois,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  have  been  more  difficult  than  ever  in  such  a  case  to 
prosecute  a  war  to  a  successful  conclusion.’’ 

2  Lahontan,  book  1,  page  2. 

3  Each  of  these  companies  had  a  strength  of  52  men  (foot-note, 

page  74  J.-E.  Eoy). 
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November,  1683,  we  find  him  in  the  troop-ship  Tem- 
pete,  at  anchor  outside  Quebec. 

We  can  imagine  the  Marines,  after  their  long  sea 
voyage,  eagerly  scanning  the  capital  of  New  France, 
while  awaiting  orders  to  disembark.  Our  Marines 
are  already  wondering  where  they  will  be  sent  and 
where  billeted.  The  weather  is  bitterly  cold.  Soon 
the  rumour  gets  about  that  the  campaign  is  off 
until  spring,  and  that  they  are  to  go  into  winter 
quarters  in  some  good  villages  near  Quebec.  This  is 
welcome  news  for  troops  who  have  been  cooped  up  in 
the  hold  of  a  small  ship  for  a  period  of  seventy  days ! 
Before  landing,  Lahontan  takes  the  opportunity  of 
writing  the  first  of  his  series  of  letters  to  an  aged 
relative  in  France. 

By  chance  Lahontan ’s  company  is  assigned  billets  in 
the  flourishing  ‘cote’  of  Beaupre.1  Here  he  spends  the 
winter  in  a  comfortable  farm  house,  and  before  the 
great  fireplace  with  its  ever  blazing  logs,  writes  his 
second  letter,  which  he  dates  May  the  second,  1684. 
During  this  period,  our  young  Subaltern  has  been  a 
keen  observer  of  all  he  saw  around  him. 

The  first  thing  he  finds  out  for  himself  is  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  ‘cote’,  where  the  officers  and  men  of  his 
own  company  are  quartered.  This  he  discovers  to  be  a 
geographical  unit,  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
clustered  village,  so  well  known  to  him  in  France.  He 
tells  us:  “This  word  ‘cote’  is  only  used  in  Europe  to 
designate  the  sea  coast,  that  is  to  say,  the  mountains, 
downs,  and  all  the  other  kinds  of  land,  which  hold  back 
the  sea;  whereas  in  this  country,  where  the  names  of 

i‘ Monseigneur  de  Saint-Vallier  et  l’Hopital  General  de  Quebec,’  by 
the  Religieuses  Hospitalieres,  Quebec,  1882,  page  49.  “The  Seig- 
neury  of  Beaupre  was  an  appanage  of  the  Seminary  of  Quebec  and 
owed  its  comparatively  rapid  growth  to  the  efforts  of  Monseigneur  de 
Laval.” 
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bourg  and  village  are  unknown,  they  make  use  of  the 
word  ‘cotes’  which  are  ‘ seigneuries whose  habitations 
are  separated  two  or  three  hundred  yards  apart,  and 
are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence.1 
They  speak  of  a  certain  ‘cote’  as  of  four  leagues  in 
length,  another  as  of  five  leagues,  etc.”2  A  chain  of 
such  settlements  fringe  each  bank  of  this  river,  from 
the  Saut  Saint  Louis  to  Cape  Tourmente  beyond 
Quebec. 

Lahontan  next  goes  on  to  tell  us  about  the  colonists, 
those  sturdy  settlers,  whose  qualities  he  has  already 
learnt  to  appreciate.  It  is  possible  that  when  he  re¬ 
marks  that  the  peasants  here  live  better  than  a  great 
many  noblemen  in  France,  he  may  also  be  thinking  of 
his  own  early  days,  when  the  bailiff  was  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  visitor  at  the  ancestral  home.  The  following 
passages  show  on  his  part  a  spirit  of  satisfaction  and 
contentment:  ‘‘Indeed  the  peasants  live  here  more 
comfortably  than  do  a  vast  number  of  noblemen  in 
France.  When  I  use  the  word  peasants,  I  am  making 
a  mistake;  they  should  be  called  ‘habitants’,  because 
the  name  of  peasant  is  no  more  in  use  here  than  in 
Spain.  This  is  either  because  they  pay  neither  salt  tax 
nor  ‘taille’3  and  have  the  right  to  hunt  and  fish,  or  be- 

i  The  absence  of  the  clustered  village  seems  to  surprise  other  voy¬ 
agers  of  the  period.  The  Rev.  Father  Sixte  Le  Tae,  Recollet,  writing 
in  1689,  says:  “On  both  sides  of  the  great  river  can  be  seen  French 
settlements,  whose  houses  are  not  concentrated  in  villages,  or  in 
bourgs  as  in  France,  but  which  are  scattered  along  the  river  in  the 
places  where  the  soil  is  found  to  be  good.”  ( Histoire  Chronologique, 
de  la  Nouvelle  France  ou  Canada,  published  for  the  first  time  by  Eug. 
Reveillaud,  Paris.  1888). 

3  The  new  seigneuries  granted  by  the  Intendant  Talon  in  1672, 
were  of  a  more  reasonable  extent,  and  averaged  one  league  in  front¬ 
age  by  one  league  deep.  Exceptions  were  made  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  officers  of  the  regiment  of  Carignan,  who  received  double  this 
amount.  For  a  list  of  the  seigneuries  granted  by  Talon  in  1672,  see 
Emile  Salone,  pps.  184-187. 

3  A  tax  levied  up  to  the  Revolution  in  France  on  the  Third  Estate, 
only,  i.e.  the  people,  and  from  which  the  Canadians  were  exempt. 
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cause  their  well-to-do  existence  places  them  on  a  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  nobility.”1  Referring  to  the  size  of  their 
holdings,  Lahontan  continues :  ‘  ‘  The  poorest  amongst 
them  have  four  ‘arpents’2  of  land  in  frontage,  and 
thirty  or  forty  deep.”  After  spending  six  months  with 
the  colonists,  Lahontan  has  come  to  realize  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  toilers  of  the  land,  to  whom  in  a  new  country 
nature  repays  an  hundred  fold.  Daily  he  has  been  an 
eyewitness  of  the  great  struggle  going  on  to  clear 
another  ‘arpent’  or  two  of  the  vast  forest.  This  is  the 
habitant’s  chief  occupation,  and  his  riches  consist  in 
the  amount  of  surplus  wheat  he  has  to  dispose  of.  It  is 
this  surplus  which  affords  him  the  means  of  buying 
the  things  he  can  neither  grow  nor  catch  for  himself.3 

Lahontan  observes  that  the  harvest  is  collected  into 
barns,  and  threshed  with  the  flail  in  midwinter.  He 
tells  us:  “ Grain  of  every  kind  is  very  cheap  in  this 
country,  so  is  meat  and  poultry.”4  Referring  to  the 
colonists  he  continues:  “The  majority  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  independent  people,  who  came  out  from 
France  with  a  small  sum  of  money  to  set  themselves 
up  with.”5  .  .  .  “The  others  are  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  regiment  of  Carignan,  who  took  up  land  on  the  dis- 

1  Tor  an  account  of  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  peasantry  in 
France,  see  De  Tocqueville  I’Ancien  Regime  et  la  Revolution,  chapter  12). 

2  Lahontan,  book  1,  page  10,  marginal  note.  “Arpent  is  a  piece  of 
land  of  one  hundred  square  perches;  each  perch  being  eighteen  feet 
long. 

3  Fr.  Le  Tac,  chapter  1. 

4  According  to  the  census  of  1685,  which  was  very  complete,  there 
were  7,474  head  of  cattle  in  the  Colony,  and  24,390  ‘arpents’  of  land 
under  cultivation.  Emile  Salone,  (La  Colonisation  de  la  Nouvelle 
France)  page  242. 

*  (Monseigneur  de  Saint-V oilier,  page  46):  “According  to  the 

census  (1685)  the  number  of  French  established  at  this  time  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  totalled  ten  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-five;  the  number  of  ‘seigneuries’  was  put  down  as  sixty- 
four,  and  the  rural  parishes  having  resident  Priests,  as  forty.’’ 
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bandment  of  their  unit.”1  ....  “All  the  people  here, 
have  good,  well-furnished  houses,  which  are  mostly 
two-storied  structures  of  wood;  the  fireplaces  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  large,  because  they  make  enormous  fires  in 
them,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  extreme  cold, 
which  lasts  from  December  till  April.”2  He  remarks 
on  the  fine  bright  weather  of  this  period,  and  notices 
that  darkness  does  not  set  in  so  early,  as  on  a  winter’s 
day  in  Paris. 

Lahontan  ends  his  letter:  “I  am  hoping  to  be  soon 
in  Quebec,  having  received  orders  to  hold  myself  in 
readiness  to  embark  in  fifteen  days  for  Montreal,  which 
is  the  most  advanced  city  of  this  country  up  river.” 
Lahontan  thus  shows  his  impatience  to  get  to  Quebec, 
so  as  to  do  a  little  sightseeing  before  proceeding  up 
the  Saint  Lawrence,  that  great  natural  highway,  which 
with  its  tributaries  form  the  lines  of  communication 
for  the  Colony.  It  is  while  waiting  to  move  off,  that 
our  young  officer  finds  the  leisure  to  write  his  interest¬ 
ing  description  of  the  capital,  as  he  found  it,  in  the 
spring  of  1684. 

We  must  remember  that  when  the  three  companies 
of  Marines  disembarked  at  Quebec  in  November,  they 
were  marched  at  once  to  their  respective  billets3  in  the 
surrounding  ‘cotes’,  so  that  they  did  not  have  more 
than  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  town.  We  can  imagine 
the  great  interest  taken  in  the  arrival  of  these  regular 
troops  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canadian  capital, 
which  scarcely  contained  more  than  one  thousand 
souls.  To  them,  the  arrival  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 

1  This  regiment  arrived  in  Canada  in  1665. 

2  It  should  be  remembered  that  Lahontan  was  accustomed  to  the 
equable  climate  of  the  land  of  Bearn,  in  the  south-west  corner  of 
France. 

3  Lahontan,  book  1,  page  9. 
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Marines  was  a  real  reinforcement,  although  it  fell  far 
short  of  the  Governor’s  expectations. 

Let  us  watch  for  a  moment  these  units  disembarking 
in  the  lower  town,  which  Father  Le  Tac  tells  us  has 
been  entirely  rebuilt  since  the  great  fire  of  1682,  and 
which  contains  almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses. 
Here  the  companies  are  drawn  up,  and  after  going 
through  the  usual  preliminaries,  get  the  order  to  move 
off.  This  they  do  in  good  order,  with  drums  beating, 
the  officers  at  the  head  of  their  units,  and  each  man 
with  his  musket  at  the  slope.1 

There  is  one  compensation  for  our  young  officer  of 
seventeen,  after  his  long  sea  voyage  and  march  to 
Beaupre,  and  that  is  in  striking  a  good  billet  there, 
among  settlers  from  his  own  corner  of  France. 

At  first  thought,  it  seems  extraordinary  that  a  young 
officer  like  Lahontan  could  not  have  found  some  op¬ 
portunity  to  visit  the  capital  during  the  winter  months, 
especially  when  quartered  so  near.  But  the  reason  was 
that  discipline  was  very  strict  among  these  companies 
of  Marines,  and  that  for  almost  trivial  offences,  such 
as  for  example,  occupying  a  billet  other  than  the  one 
allocated,  the  penalty  in  the  case  of  an  officer,  was  to 
be  dismissed  the  Service.2  No  officer  could  go  out  of 
bounds  without  leave  from  his  C.  0.,  and  no  leave  was 
granted  for  a  longer  period  than  eight  days,  and  then 
only  under  exceptional  circumstances.3  When  a  C.  0. 
did  grant  one  of  his  officers  a  warrant,  he  had  to  so 
inform  the  Governor  General  and  the  G.  0.  C.  Regular 
Troops,  or  otherwise  personally  assume  all  responsi¬ 
bility  for  his  behaviour.4  Thus  we  can  see  that  our 
impetuous  young  Gascon  had  a  very  poor  chance  of 
visiting  Quebec  on  a  pass. 


i-4  Reglewient  du  Roy  in  Appeudix. 
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He  had  to  wait  until  spring,  when  he  probably  man¬ 
aged  to  get  in  early  on  the  pretext  of  performing  some 
military  duty  before  embarking.  In  any  case,  he 
passed  several  weeks  there  at  this  time,  which  he 
spent  in  visiting  the  places  of  interest  round  about. 
His  account  of  all  this,  we  find  in  letter  three,  dated 
May  the  fifteenth,  1684. 

The  very  first  place  of  interest  that  claims  his  at¬ 
tention,  is  the  Island  of  Orleans.1  After  giving  a  rough 
estimate  of  its  size  for  the  benefit  of  his  aged  relative, 
he  informs  us:  “This  island  belongs  to  a  Farmer- 
General  of  Public  Revenues  in  France,  who  would  get 
one  thousand  crowns  a  year  revenue  out  ot  it,  if  he  de¬ 
veloped  it  himself.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  settle¬ 
ments,  whose  soil  produces  every  kind  of  grain.” 

Lahontan  then  goes  on  to  describe  Quebec:  “This 
city  is  the  capital  of  New  France,  and  is  about  one 
league  in  circumference.  Its  latitude  is  forty-seven 
degrees  twelve  minutes,  but  its  longitude  is  uncertain, 
as  is  that  of  many  other  places.  This  is  said  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  Geographers,  who  estimate  the 
distance  from  La  Rochelle  to  this  City  as  twelve 
hundred  leagues,  without,  however,  having  taken  the 
trouble  to  measure  the  course.”  ....  “At  any  rate, 
Quebec  is  only  too  far  from  France  for  vessels  coming 
this  way,  for  the  crossing  takes  ordinarily  two  months 
and  a  half,  whereas  on  the  return  journey,  they  can 
easily  make  land  at  Belle  Isle  in  thirty  or  forty  days, 
which  is  the  safest  and  most  usual  course  for  ocean¬ 
going  ships.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is,  if  there 
are  one  hundred  days  in  the  year  of  easterly  winds, 


i“The  population  of  this  island  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  capital, 
whose  inhabitants  number  twelve  hundred  and  five”: — ( Monseigneur  de 
Saint -Vallier,  pages  46  and  49). 
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there  are  two  hundred  and  sixty  days  of  westerly 
winds.  This  is  a  fact  known  to  all  navigators.” 

Lahontan  proceeds  with  his  report:  “Quebec  is 
divided  into  upper  and  lower  town.  The  merchants 
inhabit  the  latter,  on  account  of  its  convenience  to  the 
harbour,  along  which  they  have  built  very  fine  three- 
storied  houses,  in  stone  as  hard  as  marble.1  The  upper 
town  is  no  less  beautiful  nor  less  populated.  The 
chateau  built  on  the  highest  elevation,  commands  it  on 
all  sides.  The  Governors  General  made  this  fort  their 
usual  residence.  Here  they  are  very  comfortably 
lodged,  and  enjoy  at  the  same  time  the  finest  and  most 
extended  view  in  the  world.  The  town  lacks  two 
essential  things,  a  dock  and  fortifications,  both  of  which 
could  be  easily  constructed,  as  there  is  stone  right  on 
the  spot.” 

Our  young  officer  appears  surprised  that  the  people 
in  Quebec  have  to  drink  well-water,  when  there  are 
the  finest  of  sparkling  springs  in  the  vicinity.  It  is 
typical  of  Lahontan  to  investigate  such  a  matter  as 
this,  and  he  finds  out  that  these  waters  are  not  made 
use  of,  because  nobody  knows  how  to  conduct  them  to 
fountains,  where  required.  He  perceives  that  those 
people  living  along  the  water’s  edge  of  lower  Quebec, 
have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  transport  by  boat 


1  Lahontan  s  contemporary,  Father  Le  Tac,  who  spent  many  years 
in  Canada,  also  gives  us  a  good  description  of  Quebec:  “The  iower 
town,”  he  says,  “is  the  most  populated  and  the  finest;  it  has  been 
completely  rebuilt  since  the  year  1682,  when  it  was  almost  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire.  It  was  gradually  formed  along  the  shore,  which  was 
widened  by  the  earth  and  rubbish  thrown  there  to  keep  back  the 
water;  it  contains  almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  of  which  the 
finest  are  occupied  by  the  Agent  of  the  Company,  the  merchants,  and 
the  publicans;  the  remainder  are  inhabited  by  the  workmen  and 
seamen.  They  are  constructing  a  church  there,  which  will  be  used 
as  an  annex  to  the  parish  church.  The  ships  which  find  good  anchor¬ 
age  opposite  this  lower  town,  make  it  a  very  commercial  centre”. 
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right  up  to  their  doors,  wheat,  wood,  and  other 
necessaries. 

No  doubt,  while  wandering  around  this  lower  town, 
Lahontan  visited  the  cafes  and  the  tobacconists  along 
with  other  young  officers  of  the  Marines.  Six  French 
sous1  was  the  price  of  a  bottle  of  wine  at  one  of  these 
inns,  and  forty  sous  secured  a  pound  of  plug  from  the 
stores.2 

Describing  the  means  of  communication  between  the 
upper  and  lower  town,  Lahontan  informs  us:  “There 
is  a  road  connecting  the  two,  which  is  wide  enough, 
if  a  little  steep,  and  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by 
houses."  The  Intendant  lives  a  short  way  off,  on  a 
piece  of  property  which  borders  a  small  river.  This 
river  flows  into  the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  encloses  the 
town  in  a  right  angle.  The  Intendant  lodges  in  the 
building  where  the  Sovereign  Council  assembles  four 
times  a  week;4  near  it  are  seen  great  supply  dumps 

1  The  money  in  circulation  in  the  Colony  was  at  a  25  per  cent,  dis¬ 
count  in  France;  or  in  other  words,  the  French  franc  was  worth 
twenty  sous,  whereas  the  Canadian  only  equalled  fifteen,  when  buying 
a  bill  of  exchange  on  Pan's  or  New  “Rochelle.  (Lahontan,  book  1, 
page  71.) 

2  Lahontan,  book  2,  page  67. 

3  Fr.  Le  Tac  describes  the  road  thus:  “In  going  from  the  lower 

up  to  the  higher  town  you  pass  along  a  street,  where  there  are  about 
twenty  houses.  At  the  top  of  this  street,  on  the  right,  is  the  Bishop ’s 
palace,  next,  comes  the  Seminary,  which  is  the  finest  and  largest 
dwelling  in  the  Country.  .  .  .  When  ascending  this  road,  the  fort 

appears  on  the  left,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Here  the  Governor  has 
his  quarters,  and  the  guard  of  a  dozen  soldiers,  also  have  their  bar¬ 
racks.  Opposite  the  fort  lies  the  hospice  of  the  Recollets,  which  was 
built  by  the  priests  of  this  Order,  on  a  piece  of  land  allotted  by  the 
King.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  vacant  space  in  the  upper  town  and 
the  only  street  of  any  importance  is  where  the  legal  gentlemen  live. 
The  rest  of  the  houses  are  pretty  scattered,  and  the  lot  do  not  number 
more  than  fifty.  The  hospital  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
towards  the  river  Saint  Charles,  and  is  looked  after  by  the  convent 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  At  the  bottom  of  this  hill  is  the  building, 
where  the  Intendant  lives,  and  where  the  Council  holds  its  meetings.” 

4  The  Sovereign  Council  was  a  Court  of  Justice.  It  also  took 
notice  of  civil  matters,  and  acted  on  many  occasions,  as  a  sort  of 
interpreter  of  colonial  sentiment  to  the  French  King. 
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of  provisions  and  ammunition.”  Lahontan  continues: 
“There  are  six  churches  in  the  upper  town.  The 
cathedral  is  composed  of  a  Bishop  and  twelve  Canons, 
kind-hearted  priests,  who  live  a  community  life  like 
monks,  contenting  themselves  with  the  barest  neces¬ 
sities.  They  dwell  in  the  chapter-house,  the  size  and 
the  architecture  of  which  is  surprising.  The  second 
church  is  that  of  the  Jesuits,  and  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  It  is  handsome,  large,  and  well 
lighted.”  Lahontan  mentions  the  beautiful  shady 
gardens  belonging  to  this  Order,  and  their  college, 
which  never  has  more  than  fifty  pupils  at  one  time. 
He  proceeds:  “The  third  church  belongs  to  the 
Rocollets,  who,  thanks  to  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  ob¬ 
tained  permission  from  the  King  to  construct  a  small 

chapel  there . The  fourth  is  that  of  the  Ursulines, 

which  has  been  burnt  and  rebuilt  two  or  three  times, 
each  time  better  and  better.  The  fifth  church  belongs 
to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  take  very  special  interest 
in  caring  for  the  sick,  although  these  nuns  are  poor 
and  badly  housed.” 

Lahontan  continues:  “Here  the  Sovereign  Council 
of  Canada  is  held.  It  is  composed  of  twelve  Justices, 
who  judge  all  sorts  of  cases,  finally  and  without  appeal. 
The  Intendant  assumes  the  right  of  presiding  at  these 
meetings,  but  the  Governor  General  takes  his  seat  in 
the  Court  opposite  the  Intendant,  so  that  both  having 
judges  at  their  sides,  both  seem  to  be  presiding.  In 
the  days  when  the  Count  de  Frontenac  was  in  Canada, 
he  laughed  at  the  precedence  claimed  by  the  Intendants, 
and  handled  the  members  of  the  assembly  as  Crom¬ 
well  did  the  Parliamentarians  of  England.  Every¬ 
body  pleads  his  own  case  here,  as  neither  solicitors  nor 
barristers  are  met  with;  therefore,  the  cases  are  soon 
disposed  of  and  without  the  parties  concerned  incur- 
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ring  either  expense  or  fees.  As  the  judges  receive 
only  four  hundred  francs  a  year  from  the  King, 
they  are  excused  from  wearing  cap  and  gown.”1 

Lahontan  thus  winds  up  his  report  on  Quebec,  at  the 
same  time  promising  his  relative  further  long  letters, 
when  his  knowledge  of  the  country  increases  and  op¬ 
portunity  permits.  As  a  sort  of  postscript,  he  mentions 
having  been  out  hunting  during  the  winter  with  thirty 
or  forty  young  Algonkms,  in  order  to  learn  something 
of  their  language. 

After  dispatching  this  letter,  Lahontan  hastens  to 
visit  the  three  Indian  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec, 
before  sailing.  Lorete,  he  finds,  is  composed  of  two 
hundred  families  of  Ilurons,  who  have  embraced 
Christianity  through  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 
The  members  of  this  Order  have  established  missions 
at  the  villages  of  Sillery  and  the  Sant  de  la  Chaudiere, 
where  there  are  three  hundred  families  of  Christian 
Abenakis. 

Lahontan  rejoins  his  unit  in  time  to  embark  on  a 
transport  whose  skipper,  he  carefully  informs  us, 
“would  have  preferred  a  cargo  of  merchandise  to 
soldiers.”  The  little  ship  sets  out  under  a  north¬ 
easterly  wind,  and  after  sailing  for  five  or  six  days 
makes  Three  Rivers,  a  small  town  situated  thirty 
league  above  Quebec.  “I  was  not  sorry,”  writes 
Lahontan,  “that  we  anchored  each  night,2  for  I  was  not 
prevented  by  the  darkness  from  seeing  an  immense 
number  of  settlements  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  dur¬ 
ing  this  course  of  thirty  leagues.  These  settlements 

1  Lahontan,  book  1,  page  18,  tells  us  that  in  addition  to  this  Court 
of  Justice,  there  are  other  officers  performing  very  special  duties. 
These  include  a  ‘Lieutenant  General  Civil  et  Criminel’,  a  “Pro” 
eureur  du  Roi’,  a  ‘Grand  Prevot’,  and  a  ‘Grande  Maitre  des  Eaux  et 
Forets 

2  The  number  of  rocks  and  shoals  prevent  navigation  after  darkness 
sets  in.  Lahontan,  book  1,  page  22. 
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are  separated  from  each  other  only  by  a  musket-shot, 
at  the  most.”  Our  young-  officer  has  the  additional 
diversion  during  the  first  fifteen  leagues  of  his  voyage, 
in  watching  the  habitants  catch  eels,1  “as  fat  and  as 
long  as  you  will  find  anywhere.  ”....“  These  eels  ’  ’,  he 
goes  on  to  tell  us,  “are  wonderfully  good  with  all 
sauces,  and  the  members  of  the  Assembly  of  Quebec 
would  be  delighted  if  the  catch  were  very  abundant 
every  year.” 

Lahontan  continues:  “The  town  of  Three  Rivers  is 
a  small  place  situated  at  forty-six  degrees  latitude,  and 
is  unfortified,  without  a  palisade  of  either  stakes  or 

stone . ”2  It  receives  its  name  from  the  fact  that 

the  river  which  flows  into  the  Saint  Lawrence  nearby, 
splits  into  three  branches  here.  The  Algonkins  seldom 
leave  the  banks  of  this  river,  along  which  they  make  ex¬ 
cellent  catches  of  beaver.3  Some  of  these  Indians 
paddle  down  occasionally  to  Three  Rivers,  where  they 
dispose  of  their  pelts  to  its  residents.”4  Lahontan 
adds  :  “I  have  said  that  the  town  of  Three  Rivers  was 
small,  because  of  its  paucity  of  inhabitants,  who 
nevertheless  are  very  rich  and  are  splendidly  housed.5 
The  King  has  appointed  a  governor  here,  who  would 
starve  on  his  small  pay,  if  he  did  not  do  a  bit  of  trading 
in  beaver  skins  with  the  Indians.  In  fact,  to  live  here, 
you  must  have  a  dog’s  aptitude  for  scratching  yourself, 
or  at  any  rate  take  pleasure  in  that  occupation,  for  the 
place  swarms  with  fleas  more  numerous  than  grains  of 

1  Lahontan,  book  1,  pages  22  and  23. 

2  Lahontan  was  here  in  the  spring  of  1864;  Fr.  Le  Tac,  writing 
about  five  years  later,  describes  Three  Rivers,  as  a  town  “enclosed 
by  a  palisade’’. 

3  Lahontan,  book  1,  page  23. 

4  Fr.  Le  Tac. 

s  Fr.  Le  Tac  gives  the  number  of  houses  at  Three  Rivers  as  25  or 
30;  here  he  was  entrusted  -with  the  mission  between  the  years  1678  and 
1683. 
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sand.”  ....  “I  have  been  told,”  says  Lahontan,  “that 
some  of  the  best  soldiers  of  the  country  were  natives  of 
this  locality.” 

Leaving  eels  and  Three  Rivers’  fleas  far  astern,  the 
little  transport  next  enters  Lake  Saint  Pierre.  Here 
a  spell  of  calm  weather  holds  our  Marines  up  for  the 
best  part  of  a  day.  This  delay  gives  Lahontan  time  to 
leisurely  examine  the  coast-line  with  his  telescope,  and 
to  spy  out  “very  fine  houses”,  at  the  mouths  of  some 
of  the  rivers.  Towards  evening,  an  easterly  wind 
springs  up,  driving  the  troopship  out  of  this  lake,  and 
pushing  it  slowly  up  to  Sorel,  a  distance  of  about  two 
leagues.1  “Sorel  is  a  ‘cote’,”  Lahontan  tells  us,  “of 
four  leagues  frontage.”  Its  manor  house  is  situated 
right  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  the  waters  from 
Lake  Champlain  flow  into  the  Saint  Lawrence.  Another 
three  days  sailing  and  the  transport  reaches  the  town 
of  Montreal.  “During  the  way  up  (from  Sorel  to 
Montreal),  you  see  nothing  but  islands,”  adds  Lahon¬ 
tan,  “and  from  here  (Montreal)  to  Quebec,  both  sides 
of  the  river  are  so  dotted  with  settlements,  that  one 
can  justly  describe  them  as  two  milages  sixty  leagues 
in  length”. 

On  reaching  Montreal,  the  concentration  point  for 
the  expedition,  our  Marines  are  promptly  disembarked 
and  marched  to  the  public  square.  There,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  His  Majesty’s  Regulations,  they  are  drawn 
up  in  battle  array,  and  are  read  the  customary 
proclamation  forbidding  officers  and  men  to  commit 
any  disorder  or  to  get  into  billets  other  than  those 
indicated  on  their  billeting  slips.2  They  are  also 
warned  not  to  exact  anything  from  their  hosts,  except 

1  The  ‘Seigneurie’  of  Sorel  was  granted  to  a  Captain  of  this  name  in 
1672  (E.  Salone,  page  185). 

2  See  King’s  Regulations  in  Appendix. 
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what  is  in  accordance  with  His  Majesty’s  decrees, 
under  penalty  of  dismissal  from  the  service  in  the  case 
of  officers  and  death  in  that  of  men.1 

In  spite  of  all  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  an  early 
campaign,  Lahontan  finds  time  to  write  his  impressions 
of  this  frontier  town.  These  he  despatches  to  his 
relative  in  far-off  France,  under  date  of  June  the  14th, 
1684.  He  proceeds:  “This  town  is  called  Ville  Marie 
or  Montreal,2  and  is  situated  on  the  island  of  the  same 
name.  .  .  .  The  Seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice  of  Paris  is  its 
lord  and  owner.  It  has  the  right  to  nominate  the 
principal  and  other  law-officers;  formerly  it  even  had 
that  of  nominating  the  governor.  This  little  town  is 
unprotected  by  anj^  fortification  of  either  stakes  or 
stone.  It  would  he  easy,  however,  to  make  it  an 
impregnable  spot  through  its  advantageous  situation. 
....  Monsieur  Perrot3  who  is  governor  here,  only  gets 
a  thousand  crowns  a  year  pay,  but  has  contrived  to 
acquire  fifty  thousand  in  a  few  years,  through  doing  a 
big  business  in  skins  with  the  Indians.”  With  this  sly 
dig  for  the  governor  ‘en  passant’,  Lahontan  casually 
remarks  that  the  local  magistrates  do  not  seem  to  make 
much  out  of  their  jobs.  “It  is  only  those  who  trade  in 
skins,”  he  adds,  “who  acquire  fortune,  because  the 
Indians  from  the  Great  Lakes  of  Canada  come  down 
here  almost  every  year,  with  an  enormous  quantity 
of  beaver  skins  which  they  exchange  for  arms,  kettles, 
hatchets,  knives,  and  a  thousand  other  articles,  on 

1  See  Appendix. 

2  Fr.  Le  Tac  gives  the  number  of  houses  in  Montreal  as  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  he  tells  us  ‘‘there  are  among  these  some  rather 
fine  ones”. 

3  This  governor,  who  was  a  nephew  of  the  Intendant  Talon,  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Nicolas  Perrot,  the  great  ‘coureur  de  bois’. 
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which  a  profit  of  up  to  two  hundred  per  cent,  is 
made.  ’ n 

Lahontan  tells  us:  “The  Governor  General  is 
usually  present  on  such  occasions,  so  as  to  have  a 
finger  in  the  pie,  and  to  collect  the  (customary)  pres¬ 
ents  from  these  tribes.”  In  addition,  this  town  is  also 
the  jumping  off  point  for  the  ‘coureurs  de  hois’,  who 
paddle  away  for  distant  parts  every  year  to  exchange 
their  merchandise  for  beaver  skins.2 

“Seven  or  eight  days  ago,”  proceeds  Lahontan,  “I 
saw  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  their  canoes  returning 
very  heavily  loaded  up  with  skins.  There  were 
only  twTo  or  three  men  to  paddle  each  canoe,  which 
carried  a  weight  of  two  thousand  pounds  respectively, 
i.e.,  forty  bales  of  beaver  skins,  worth  one  hundred 
crowns  per  bale.  These  ‘coureurs  de  bois’  had  been 
away  from  a  year  to  eighteen  months.  ’  ’  After  receiving 
their  share  of  the  expedition  in  skins,3  the  ‘coureurs  de 
bois’  frequently  remain  about  town  until  they  have 
consumed  all  the  equivalent  of  their  beaver  in  roister¬ 
ing  festivities.  When  the  last  skin  is  gone,  they  are 
obliged  once  again  to  take  to  the  rivers  and  bush.  It 
is  this  trade  in  pelts  with  the  Indians  up  the  lakes,  that 
enables  Montreal  to  support  a  greater  population.4 

The  Saint  Sulpice  send  missionaries  here  from  time 
to  time,  “who  live  under  the  direction  of  a  Superior 

1  Lahontan,  book  2,  pages  70  and  71,  gives  some  of  the  current 
prices  paid  for  pelts.  The  following  are  a  few:  silver  fox — four 
francs;  common  marten — one  franc,  best  quality — four  francs;  the 
finest  quality  black  bear — seven  francs;  brown  winter  otter — four 
francs  and  ten  sous. 

2  The  following  are  some  of  the  things  the  Indian  received  in  ex¬ 
change  for  his  pelts:  muskets,  powder  and  shot,  hatchets,  knives, 
kettles,  fish-hooks,  Brazilian  tobacco,  thread  for  nets,  needles,  etc. 
Lahontan,  book  2,  pages  69  and  70. 

3  Lahontan,  book  1,  page  70. 

4  Fr.  Le  Tac. 
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greatly  respected  in  the  district.”  Their  church  and 
residence  are  very  beautiful,  and  are  noted  for  their 
architectural  features.  Lahontan  informs  us :  “Their 
‘cotes’  or  ‘seigneuries’  on  the  south  of  the  island  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  income,  because  the  settlements  are  good 
and  the  habitants  are  rich  in  wheat,  cattle,  poultry,  and 
a  thousand  other  kind  of  produce,  which  they  sell 
ordinarily  to  the  town;  but  the  northern  part  of  the 
island  is  not  yet  peopled.”  “About  a  league  from  here, 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,”  he  continues,  “I  saw  a  fine 
village  of  Christian  Iroquois,  which  is  directed  by  two 
priests  of  this  Seminary.”  Lahontan  finds  that  he  has 
been  detailed  for  duty  at  Fort  Frontenac,  “in  the  lake 
of  the  same  name”,  and  that  the  temporary  delay  in 
moving  off,  is  due  to  the  Governor  wanting  the  last 
word  from  France. 


CHAPTER  II. 


La  Barrels  Expedition  Against  the  Iroquois. 

TENSE  excitement  prevails  at  Montreal,  where 
the  Marines  are  standing  by,  waiting  for  the 
order  to  advance.  Various  rumours  are  circul¬ 
ated  during  this  period,  and  Lahontan  hears  that  the 
Governor  General  is  levying  troops  round  about  Que¬ 
bec,  and  that  the  Governor  of  the  Island  of  Montreal 
has  received  instructions  to  have  the  local  seigniorial 
militia  ready  to  march.1  It  is  not,  however,  until  late 
in  June  and  after  numerous  delays,  that  the  advance 
guard  of  the  little  regular  army  actually  gets  under 
way.  But  before  it  sets  out,  certain  orders  have  to 
be  complied  with,  in  accordance  with  King’s  Regula¬ 
tions.  These  duties  are  performed  by  the  Governor  of 
the  town,  or  by  the  Commandant,  and  consist  in  having 
a  proclamation  published  informing  the  habitants  to 
report  any  complaints  against  officers  or  men,  who 
have  been  billeted  on  them.2  In  case  of  any  claim 
being  made,  the  Officer  Commanding  the  Free  Com¬ 
panies3  has  the  matter  settled  immediately  on  the 
spot.4  After  these  details  have  been  seen  to,  the 

i  As  early  as  1669,  the  King  had  interested  himself  in  forming  and 
equipping  a  Canadian  militia.  Each  ‘seigneurie  ’  had  its  little  depot  of 
arms,  and  could  usually  raise  one  quarter  of  its  male  population  for 
active  service.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Governor  de  la  Barre 
collected  700  militiamen  for  his  Iroquois  campaign.  (See  Emile 
Salone,  (La  Colonisation  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  pps.  276-277). 

2  See  K.  R.  in  Appendix. 

s  A  Free  Company  was  one  not  attached  to  any  particular  regi¬ 
ment. 

4  See  Appendix. 
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Marines  are  marched  down  to  the  water.  Two  soldiers 
are  detailed  to  embark  in  each  canoe,  and  our  young 
Lahontan  soon  finds  himself  in  the  bottom  of  a  birch- 
bark  craft,  “paddled  by  three  stalwart  Canadians”. 
One  by  one,  these  canoes  pull  away  from  the  shore  and 
gradually  disappear  from  view  around  a  bend  of  the 
point. 

In  letter  seven,  Lahontan  gives  us  an  exciting 
description  of  the  little  army  toiling  through  foaming 
rapids  and  portaging  heavy  loads  along  the  edge  of 
densely  wooded  banks.  He  says  in  part:  “We  found 
the  Saint  Louis  rapids1  such  a  violent  little  cataract 
that  we  were  forced  to  jump  in  to  water  up  to  our 
belts  in  order  to  drag  the  canoes  an  eighth  of  a  league 
against  the  current.”  Having  successfully  negotiated 
this  turbulent  piece  of  water,  “we  climbed  into  our 
canoes  again”  and  proceeded  up  river  and  across  Lake 
Saint  Louis  to  a  spot  called  the  Cascades  where  “we 
had  to  land,  and  portage  our  canoes  with  all  their  load 
to  a  point  an  eighth  of  a  league  from  there  ....  I  had 
imagined  that  the  only  difficulty  of  ascending  the  river 
consisted  in  the  hardship  and  trouble  of  making  the 
portages,  but  I  found  that  constantly  stemming  the 
current,  either  by  dragging  or  punting  the  canoes  was 
no  less  difficult.  ’  ’  At  the  Cedar  and  Du  Buisson 
rapids,  “we  were  again  obliged  to  make  a  portage  of 
five  hundred  yards”,  while  the  swift  waters  of  the 
Long  Saut  necessitated  one  “of  half  a  league”. 
Further  on,  “there  remained  only  the  Gallops  to  pass”, 
the  last  link  in  this  long  chain  of  rapids. 

In  due  course,  the  convoy  passes  La  Galette.2  The 
waters  are  now  almost  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  the 
troops  realize  that  the  worst  of  their  journey  is  over, 

1  The  Laehine  rapids. 

-  Prescott. 
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as  they  gladly  discard  poles  for  paddles  once  again. 
Majestically  the  little  birch-bark  flotilla  glides  up 
stream,  between  walls  of  forest  trees.  Within  the 
dense  foliage  lurks  the  intolerable  mosquito  and 
Lahontan  complains  bitterly  of  being  attacked  in 
massed  formation  by  thousands  of  these  insects.  On 
the  twentieth  day  after  setting  out  from  Montreal,  the 
fort  of  Frontenac  at  length  appears  in  sight.1  “As 
soon  as  we  had  landed  here,”  reports  Lahontan, 
“Monsieur  Duta,2  the  C.  0.  of  our  detachment,  began 
inspecting  the  fortifications  and  the  three  large  boats 
at  anchor  in  the  harbour.  We  did  considerable  repairs 
on  the  former,  and  the  three  large  vessels  were  re¬ 
fitted  and  put  in  commission  in  a  very  short  time”. 
Another  officer  also  inspects  the  fortifications  but  with¬ 
out  having  been  detailed  for  the  duty;  this  is  our 
young  Lahontan,  and  it  is  he  who  furnishes  us  with 
the  following  description:  “This  fort  was  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  and  had  large  curtains  flanked  by  six 
little  bastions ;  the  flanks  had  only  two  battlements,  and 
the  walls  were  so  low  that  one  could  easily  scale  them 
without  a  ladder”. 

He  next  takes  the  commercial  and  military  value  of 
the  fort  into  consideration,  and  judges  Frontenac  well 

1  A  fort  was  constructed  on  the  site  of  Kingston  by  the  Count  de 
Frontenac  in  1673.  Two  years  later,  it  was  granted  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  lands  to  Monsieur  de  la  Salle,  who  used  it  as  a  base  for  his 
expeditions. 

In  1683,  the  Governor  de  la  Barre  seized  the  fort,  but  was  forced 
by  the  King  to  restore  it  to  its  rightful  owner,  in  the  following  year. 

Fr.  Hennepin,  Recollet,  was  chaplain  at  this  fort  and  present  dur¬ 
ing  its  construction.  (Hennepin,  page  32,  Voyage  ou  Nouvelle  D6- 
covverte  d ’uni  Ires  Grand  Pays  dans  I’Amerique,  Amsterdam,  1704). 

Lahontan,  book  1,  page  42,  remarks:  “The  Sieur  de  la  Salle  had 
so  neglected  the  fort  that  instead  of  deriving  a  profit  by  trading 
(with  the  Indians),  he  had  only  incurred  expense  there”. 

2  According  to  Fr.  Charlevoix,  book  2,  page  313,  this  officer  was 
Captain  du  Tast,  who  had  been  sent  on  ahead  of  the  main  army  with 
an  escort  of  56  picked  men,  to  convey  supplies  and  munitions  up  to 
Fort  Frontenac. 
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situated  for  trading  with  the  Five  Nations  of  the 
Iroquois,  who  live  just  across  the  lake.1  “It  is  easier,” 
he  adds,  “for  them  to  transport  their  skins  here  in 
canoes,  than  to  take  them  by  land  to  New  York”,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  proximity  of  their  villages  to  the  shore. 
“I  think  this  fort  untenable  in  time  of  war”,  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  getting  past  the  rapids  and  swift 
currents,  where  a  handful  of  Iroquois  could  hold  in 
check  a  large  French  force.  Besides,  the  waters  rush 
with  such  speed  down  these  rapids  that  for  a  distance 
of  twenty  leagues  “you  dare  not  take  your  canoe  four 
yards  away  from  the  shore,”  and  as  Canada  is  but  one 
vast  forest,  you  can  not  travel  far  “without  falling 
from  one  ambuscade  into  another”.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  case  on  the  banks  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
above  Montreal,  “where  the  thick  trees  do  not  permit 
an  entrance”,  concludes  Lahontan. 

The  weather  is  extremely  warm,  and  we  can  see  the 
men  sitting  round  the  edge  of  the  clearing  near  the 
fort,  taking  shelter  from  the  sun,  for  barring  a  little 
drill,  their  sole  duty  is  to  consume  the  abundant  sup¬ 
plies  of  game  and  fish  brought  in  daily  by  the  Indians 
of  the  two  little  villages  of  Ganeousse  and  Quente,2 
seven  or  eight  leagues  away.  In  exchange  for  these 
provisions,  the  Iroquois  return  to  their  wigwams  with 
a  few  needles,  knives,  powder  and  shot. 

Lahontan  next  reports  the  arrival  of  the  Governor 
General.  “Monsieur  de  la  Barre,”  he  says,  “joined 
us  towards  the  end  of  August,  but  was  so  seriously 
ill  with  a  fever,  that  his  doctor  gave  him  up”.  Most 
of  the  militia  he  brought  with  him  were  attacked  with 

1  The  Iroquois  Confederacy  was  composed  of  the  following  nations: 
From  Niagara  eastwards  to  Lake  Champlain — Senecas,  Cayugas,  On- 
ondagas,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks.  (See  map.) 

2  These  two  little  villages  were  inhabited  by  peaceful  Iroquois, 
quite  different  from  the  wild  variety  that  lived  across  the  lake. 
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the  same  disease  and  it  was  only  our  three  companies 
which  remained  in  the  pink  of  condition.”  This 
curious  disease  took  the  form  of  a  fever  with  con¬ 
vulsions,  and  was  so  violent  “that  most  of  the  sick 
died  at  the  second  or  third  attack”.  During  this  time, 
the  Medical  Officer  continued  to  maintain  that  he  knew 
the  causes  of  the  disease  for  which  he  was  giving 
treatment,  and  that  they  could  be  attributed  to  the 
poor  qualities  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  food.  Having 
so  far  upheld  his  professional  reputation,  this  mighty 
physician  proceeded  to  give  a  more  minute  diagnosis 
for  the  benefit  of  those  men  who  were  not  down  with 
the  fever. 

We  can  almost  see  for  ourselves  the  worthy  surgeon 
standing  in  the  centre  of  Fort  Frontenac  with  a  crowd 
of  young  Marines  around  him,  listening  to  his  learned 
explanations:  “That  the  unusual  heat  of  the  season 
set  the  vapours  moving  too  rapidly;  that  the  air  was 
too  light  for  inhaling  a  sufficient  quantity,  and  that  the 
little  (air)  we  did  get,  was  laden  with  insects  and  im¬ 
pure  matter,  which  we  had  to  take  in  by  the  fatal  neces¬ 
sity  of  respiration,  and  which  would  cause  the  system 
to  be  upset.  He  added  that  (the  taking  of)  brandy 

and  salt  meat  soured  the  blood . ,  and  that  this  gave 

rise  to  an  extraordinary  fermentation,  which  is  noth¬ 
ing  else  but  fever”.  Lahontan  seems  to  think  that 
according  to  this  diagnosis  all  the  men  in  the  fort 
should  have  been  attacked,”  whereas,  he  adds, 
“neither  our  men  (the  marines)  nor  the  more  adroit 
Canadians  were  affected,  but  only  the  militia”.  It 
was  these  men  who  were  not  clever  enough  to  use 
poles,  and  “had  been  obliged  to  jump  incessantly  into 
the  water  to  haul  their  canoes  through  the  continual 
rapids  of  the  river”.  Lahontan  seems  to  prefer  the 
theory  that  the  chills  and  fever  were  natural  results 
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of  this  exposure,  whereas  others  were  contending  that 
the  fever  had  attacked  Monsieur  de  la  Barre,  and  that 
he  had  probably  not  been  in  and  out  of  the  water. 

Lahontan  proceeds :  “As  soon  as  the  General  was  a 
little  improved  in  health,  he  set  out  again  on  his  ex¬ 
pedition”,  although  he  must  have  realized  the  futility 
of  the  undertaking.  In  this  he  showed  more  courage 
than  discretion,  for  already  the  season  was  well  ad¬ 
vanced  and  his  militia  decimated.  Striking  across  the 
lake  under  favourable  weather,  “we  reached  Famine 
River  in  five  or  six  days,  where  we  had  immediately  to 
seek  shelter  for  fear  of  a  storm”.  .  .  .  “It  was  there 
that  he  (La  Barre)  found  a  canoe  sent  by  Monsieur 
du  Lhut  from  Missilimakinac,  with  word  that  according 
to  his  orders,  he  had  induced  the  Hurons,  the  Ottawas,1 
and  several  other  tribes  to  join  up,  and  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  he  was  bringing  with  him  two  hundred  brave 
‘coureurs  de  bois’  ”.2 


1  A  nation  of  the  Algonkin  tribe. 

2  As  soon  as  La  Barre  had  decided  on  an  Iroquois  campaign,  he 
sent  presents  to  the  Ottawa  Nations,  inviting  them  to  join  his  army 
at  Fort  Frontenae,  and  to  go  with  him  on  the  war-path  against  the 
Onondaga  tribe.  (N.  Perrot,  chapter  22).  La  Durantaye,  the  Com¬ 
mandant  at  Missilimackinac  had  orders  to  collect  these  Indian  Na¬ 
tions,  which  he  was  also  to  command.  On  receiving  his  instructions, 
he  immediately  notified  his  lieutenant,  du  Lhut,  who  was  at  the  far 
end  of  Lake  Superior,  to  report  back  at  once,  while  at  the  same  time, 
he  had  all  the  Canadians  collected  who  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Missili- 
makinae.  He  then  attempted  to  get  the  tribes  of  Lakes  Huron  and 
Superior  to  take  up  the  hatchet,  but  “not  one  would  do  so”  (N. 
Perrot,  chapter  22).  “He  had  it  carried  to  the  tribes  of  the  Bay, 
who  likewise  refused  it”  (N.  Perrot,  chapter  22).  On  reporting  back, 
du  Lhut  found  that  the  Hurons  were  the  only  tribe  prepared  to  go 
on  the  war-path,  and  that  the  situation  was  desperate.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  for  Nicolas  Perrot,  who  happened  to  be  close  at  hand,  and 
entrusted  him  with  the  difficult  task  of  carrying  out  the  Governor’s 
commands.  It  was  not  long  before  this  remarkable  ‘coureur  de  bois’ 
had  collected  a  mixed  band  of  Hurons,  Ottawas,  and  Outagamis. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost  and  La  Durantaye  immediately  set  out  for 
Niagara  at  the  head  of  these  half-naked  savages,  whom  he  had  rashly 
promised  to  supply  with  arms  and  munitions,  on  arrival  there.  In  ad- 
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This  report  which  in  a  more  opportune  juncture, 
would  have  rejoiced  Monsieur  de  la  Barre,  did  not  im¬ 
press  him,  because  he  was  terrified  at  the  great  number 
of  sick  he  had  with  him,  which  rendered  his  fleet  a 
floating  hospital.1  This  sad  spectacle,  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  showed  him  the  real  situation  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  Iroquois  might  attack  in  swarms  at  any 
moment. 

“Finally,  after  prudently  considering  the  conse¬ 
quences  and  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  he  sent 
the  same  canoe  back  to  Monsieur  du  Lhut,  ordering 
him,  wherever  he  might  be  (when  he  received  the 
despatches),  to  dismiss  as  quickly  as  possible  the 
‘coureurs  de  bois’  and  Indians,  and  to  carefully  avoid 
approaching  his  forces”.  When  du  Lhut  received  this 
order,  he  immediately  thanked  his  Indians  and  paid 
them  off ;  but  these  people  were  not  accustomed  to  do 
business  in  this  manner,  nor  willing  to  return  to  their 
wigwams  with  no  Iroquois  scalps.  Whereupon,  “they 
became  so  dissatisfied  that  there  was  no  limit  to  their 
invectives  against  the  French  nation,”  says  Lahontan. 

As  soon  as  he  despatched  this  canoe,  Monsieur  de  la 
Barre  turned  his  attention  to  stemming  the  trouble  on 

dition,  he  had  to  ‘menager’  two  hundred  ‘coureurs  de  bois’,  some  of 
whom  were  as  painted  and  feathered  as  the  Indians  themselves. 

It  took  all  the  ability  of  the  conducting  officers  and  of  Nicolas 
Perrot  to  get  this  band  as  far  as  the  Great  Portage  of  Niagara,  as  on 
the  way  down  the  lakes,  several  accidents  occurred  which  were  im¬ 
mediately  interpreted  by  the  Indians  as  being  of  bad  omen.  One 
can  imagine  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  detachment  at  length 
reached  Niagara  and  found  no  munitions  waiting  for  them.  The 
Indians  began  to  murmur,  and  La  Durantaye  and  du  Lhut,  ignorant 
of  the  real  causes  that  kept  back  the  supplies,  were  at  a  loss  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  situation.  For  a  few  days  bad  weather  provided  a  good 
enough  excuse,  but  when  the  elements  subsided,  matters  grew  worse 
than  ever.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  word  arrived  from  the  Gover¬ 
nor  that  peace  had  been  concluded  with  the  Five  Nations,  and  that 
the  Indian  contingents  were  to  be  sent  home  forthwith. 

i  Nine  hundred  French  and  an  equal  number  of  Indians  perished 
from  sickness  on  this  expedition,  Nicolas  Perrot,  chapter  22. 
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the  side  of  the  Iroquois.  To  this  end,  “he  sent 
Monsieur  Le  Moyne,  a  gentleman  of  Normandy,  very 
much  respected  by  the  Iroquois,  (who  call  him 
Akouessan,  the  Partridge)1  to  the  villages  of  the 
Onondagas,  distant  about  eighteen  leagues  from  the 
river  where  we  were  encamped.”  The  Governor  in¬ 
structed  Monsieur  Le  Moyne,  when  setting  out  on  his 
journey  “to  do  his  utmost  to  bring  back  a  few  of  the 
old  braves  of  this  nation”.  Several  days  later,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Le  Moyne  turned  up  in  triumph,  “accompanied 
by  one  of  the  most  important  chiefs,  called  Big 
Mouth,2  and  thirty  young  warriors.”  The  Governor 
General  was  pleased  and  immediately  sent  bread  and 
wine  and  salmon  trout  for  their  refreshment,  at  the 
same  time  intimating  to  this  chief  “that  he  rejoiced 
at  his  coming  and  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  con¬ 
verse  with  him,  after  he  had  taken  a  few  days’  rest.” 

“You  will  observe,”  continues  Lahontan,  “that  he 
(the  Governor)  had  taken  the  precaution  of  sending 
the  sick  men  back  to  the  Colony,  so  that  the  Iroquois 
should  not  be  aware  of  our  casualties ;  while  Monsieur 
Le  Moyne  had  given  them  to  understand  that  the  main 
body  of  the  army  had  been  left  at  the  Fort  Frontenac, 
and  that  the  men  of  our  camp  were  only  the  General’s 
escort”.  At  first  this  explanation  was  accepted,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  the  Iroquois  saw  that  their 
faithful  Partridge  was  deceiving  them.  This  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  one  of  their  braves  had  a  slight 
knowledge  of  French,  which  he  used  to  advantage 

1  This  was  Charles  Le  Moyne,  Sieur  de  Longueil,  the  veteran  colon¬ 
ist  of  Montreal,  and  head  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of 
New  Trance.  He  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  Iroquois  and  for 
this  reason  had  been  used  for  many  years  as  government  interpreter. 

2  Big  Mouth  (Oureouate)  was  a  notable  Onondaga  chief  and  a 
trusted  ambassador  of  his  nation.  His  contemporaries  do  not  state 
whether  he  received  this  name  because  of  his  ability  as  an  orator, 
or  on  account  of  the  dimensions  of  his  features.  Lahontan  refers  to' 
this  Indian  as  La  Graugula. 
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when  prowling  around  the  tents  after  darkness  had 
set  in. 

After  a  rest  of  two  days,  the  Iroquois  chief  sent 
word  to  Monsieur  de  la  Barre  that  he  was  ready  for 
the  conference.  A  time  was  set  and  Big  Mouth  ar¬ 
rived  with  his  followers  for  the  pow-wow.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  General  was  the  first  to  speak  and  his  words 
were  attentively  listened  to  by  our  Indian  Chief,  who 
was  squatting  on  the  grass  in  front  of  his  warriors, 
calmly  smoking  a  pipe.  “The  King,  my  master,  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Five  Iroquois  Nations  have  long  been 
infringing  the  peace,  has  ordered  me  to  proceed  here 
with  an  escort,  and  to  send  the  Partridge  to  the  village 
of  the  Onondagas,  to  invite  its  principal  chiefs  to  a 
conference.  This  great  Moharch  wishes  us  all  to 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  together,  provided  that  you 
promise  me  in  the  name  of  the  Senecas,  Cayugas, 
Onondagas,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks,  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  and  compensation  to  his  subjects  and  to 
do  nothing  in  future,  which  would  cause  a  rupture  of 
peaceful  relations.  The  Five  Nations  have  robbed, 
ruined  and  ill-treated  all  the  ‘coureurs  de  bois’,  who 
were  on  their  way  to  trade  with  the  Illinois,  the 
Oumamis,  and  the  other  nations,  who  are  children  of 
my  King.  Now  as  they  have  acted  on  these  occasions 
contrary  to  the  treaties  of  peace  concluded  with  my 
predecessor,  I  am  instructed  to  demand  reparation  and 
to  inform  them  that  in  case  of  their  refusal  to  comply 
with  these  demands  or  upon  fresh  offences  being  com¬ 
mitted,  war  will  be  declared.  The  warriors  of  the  Five 
Nations  have  introduced  the  English  into  the  Lakes  of 
the  King,  my  master,  and  among  the  peoples  who  are 
his  children,  in  order  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  his 
subjects  and  to  oblige  these  nations  to  withdraw  from 
the  obedience  they  owe  him.” 
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La  Barre  also  complains  bitterly  of  the  incursions  of 
the  Five  Nations  into  the  territories  of  the  King’s 
children,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Oumamis,  where  they 
have  massacred  men,  women,  and  children,  and  he  de¬ 
mands  that  they  should  forthwith  free  the  slaves  they 
hold  of  these  two  nations.  “If  the  Five  Nations  re¬ 
fuse  these  demands,  I  have  explicit  orders  to  make  war 
on  them”,  declares  La  Barre.  He  ends  up  his  dis¬ 
course  as  follows:  “This  is  what  I  had  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  Chief  Big  Mouth,  and  I  request  him 
to  transfer  this  declaration  from  my  King  to  the  Five 
Nation  Indians.  The  King,  my  master,  would  not  -wish 
to  be  obliged  on  their  account  to  send  a  strong  force  up 
to  Fort  Catarakoui  (Frontenac),  in  order  to  embark 
on  a  war  which  would  be  disastrous  to  them.  He  would 
be  more  sorry  if  this  fort  should  be  converted  from  its 
original  purpose,  which  was  a  construction  of  peace, 
into  a  prison  for  your  warriors.  Both  sides,  therefore, 
must  prevent  this  misfortune  from  coming  to  pass. 
The  French  are  brothers  and  friends  of  the  Five 
Nations,  and  will  never  trouble  their  peace  provided 
that  they  give  the  satisfaction  I  demand,  and  hence¬ 
forth  observe  to  the  letter  the  treaties  of  peace”.  La 
Barre  terminates  his  address  by  remarking  how  sorry 
he  would  be  to  have  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Governor 
of  New  York,  and  burn  the  villages  of  the  Five  Nations. 

During  all  this  time  Big  Mouth  has  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  bowl  of  his  long  pipe.  He  rises,  walks  around 
five  or  six  times  within  the  circle  of  the  conference 
and  returning  to  his  place  opposite  the  Governor  Gen¬ 
eral,  commences  his  harangue  as  follows:  “I  honour 
you,  Onnontio1  (Governor  General),  as  do  all  the  war¬ 
riors  who  accompany  me”.  With  flowery  language, 

i  Onnontio  or  Ononthio  (Great  Mountain)  was  the  name  used  by  the 
Indians  to  designate  the  Governors  General  of  Canada. 
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the  wily  Big  Mouth  then  continues  his  address,  thank¬ 
ing  the  Governor  for  coming  to  smoke  the  pipe  of 
peace  with  the  Five  Nations,  and  congratulating  him 
on  having  buried  the  hatchet.  He  continues:  “Listen, 
Onnontio !  I  am  not  sleeping,  my  eyes  are  open  and  the 
sun  that  gives  me  light  discloses  before  me  a  great 
Captain,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  warriors,  who  speaks 
in  slumber.  He  says,  he  has  approached  this  lake 
merely  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  with  the  Onondagas, 
but  Big  Mouth  sees  on  the  contrary  that  his  real  reason 
was  to  crack  in  their  heads,  had  not  so  many  French 
arms  been  enfeebled.  I  see  that  Onnontio  dreams 
amid  a  camp  of  sick,  whose  lives  the  Great  Spirit  has 
saved,  by  inflicting  infirmities  upon  them.  Listen, 
Onnontio !  our  squaws  had  taken  up  the  tomahawk,  our 
children  and  old  men  were  carrying  bows  and  arrows 
and  were  about  to  take  to  the  trail  that  led  to  your 
camp,  when  our  warriors  held  them  back  and  disarmed 
them,  at  the  timely  arrival  of  your  ambassador, 
Akouessan  (the  Partridge),  at  my  village.  Listen, 
Onnontio!  we  have  plundered  none  but  those  French¬ 
men  who  were  taking  muskets,  powder  and  shot  to  the 
Oumamis  and  to  the  Illinois,  our  enemies,  because 
these  arms  might  have  cost  us  our  lives.  We  have  done 
like  the  Jesuits,  who  break  all  the  barrels  of  brandy 
that  are  brought  into  our  villages,  for  fear  that  the 
drunkards  should  run  amuck  and  kill  them.  Our  braves 
have  no  beaver  wherewith  to  pay  for  all  the  muskets 
taken  and  our  old  men  do  not  fear  war”. 

“We  introduced  the  English  into  our  lakes  to  trade 
with  the  Ottawas,  and  the  Hurons,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Algonkins  brought  the  French  to  our  five  villages 
to  do  a  business  there  that  the  English  say  belongs  to 
them.  We  are  born  free,  we  are  not  dependent  on  the 
Governor  General  any  more  than  on  the  Governor  of 
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New  York.  We  can  go  where  we  like,  take  anybody 
we  like  along  with  us,  buy  and  sell  to  whomever  we 
like.  If  your  allies  are  your  slaves  or  your  children, 
treat  them  as  such,  and  deny  them  the  liberty  of 
trading  with  any  others  but  yourselves.  We  have 
broken  the  heads  of  the  Illinois  and  of  the  Oumamis, 
because  they  have  cut  down  the  trees  of  peace  which 
marked  the  confines  of  our  province.  They  came  and 
made  great  hunts  of  beaver  on  our  lands,  and  they 
exterminated  them  all,  both  male  and  female,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  custom  of  all  Indians.  They  brought  the 
Chaouanons’  (Shawnees)1  into  their  country  and  en¬ 
listed  them  in  their  service.  They  supplied  them  with 
fire-arms,  after  conspiring  against  us.  We  have  done 
less  harm  than  the  English  and  less  than  the  French, 
who  without  any  rights  have  usurped  the  lands  of 
several  nations,  whom  they  drove  away  from  their 
territories,  in  order  to  build  therein  cities,  villages  and 
forts.  Listen,  Onnontio !  my  voice  is  that  of  the  Five 
Iroquois  Nations,  and  this  is  their  reply.  Therefore 
open  your  ears  still  wider,  and  hearken  to  what  they 
have  to  say.” 

“When  the  Five  Nations  buried  the  hatchet  in  the 
centre  of  Fort  Catarakoui  (Frontenac),  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  your  predecessor,  they  planted  in  the  same  spot 
the  tree  of  peace,  to  be  carefully  preserved.  It  was 
understood  that  this  fort  would  be  used  as  a  shelter 
for  traders  only  and  not  for  warriors,  and  that  instead 
of  arms  and  munitions,  only  merchandise  and  beaver 
skins  were  to  be  allowed  in.  Listen,  Onnontio!  take 
care  for  the  future  lest  so  many  warriors,  enclosed  in 
such  a  small  fort  should  stifle  the  tree.  It  would  be  too 

1  In  1673,  these  Indians  were  dwelling  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 
(Note  by  Fr.  Tailhan  on  N.  Perrot’s  ‘Memoire  sur  les  Moeurs,  etc.  des 
Sauvages’,  chapter  21,  page  296). 
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bad  that  after  having  so  easily  taken  root,  it  should  be 
prevented  from  growing,  and  from  covering  one  day 
your  country  and  ours  with  its  branches.  I  assure  you 
in  the  name  of  the  Five  Nations,  that  our  warriors  will 
dance  the  dance  of  the  calumet  under  its  foliage;  that 
they  will  remain  quietly  on  their  mats,  and  never  dig 
up  the  natchet  to  cut  down  the  tree  of  peace  until  their 
brothers,  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  and  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  conjointly  or  separately  start 
to  attack  the  country  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  given  to 
our  ancestors  ’  \ 

Then  turning  to  Akouessan,  who  is  acting  as  his 
interpreter,  Big  Mouth  proceeds:  “Cheer  up  Part¬ 
ridge!  you  have  the  skill,  speak,  explain  my  words, 
omit  nothing,  relate  all  that  your  brothers  and  friends 
proclaim  to  Onnontio  through  the  voice  of  Big  Mouth, 
who  honours  and  requests  you  to  accept  this  present 
of  beaver  skins,  and  to  attend  his  feast  forthwith.’ ’ 
“These  (additional)  presents  of  beaver  skins,”  con¬ 
cludes  Big  Mouth,  “are  sent  to  Onnontio  by  the  In¬ 
dians  of  the  Five  Nations”. 

La  Barre  was  so  annoyed  when  this  crafty  oration 
was  translated  to  him  by  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  and 
by  Monsieur  Le  Moyne,  that  he  took  refuge  in  his  tent. 
Two  days  later,  the  Indians  set  out  for  home,  after 
having  feasted  during  the  interval,  while  “we”,  reports 
Lahontan,  “returned  to  Montreal”.  No  sooner,  how¬ 
ever,  did  the  flotilla  get  nicely  under  way,  than  the 
militiamen  broke  the  ranks  and  paddled  helter-skelter 
for  the  Colony,  leaving  the  three  companies  of  Marines 
in  their  wake.  These  stood  firm,  and  floated  along 
down  the  Saint  Lawrence  as  best  they  could  “in  their 
flat-bottomed  boats  made  of  pine  planks”. 

Many  times  must  our  young  Lahontan  have  re¬ 
gretted  the  comfortable  canoe  that  brought  him  up,  as 
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lie  toiled  amid  the  rapids  and  swift  currents  of  the 
river  on  a  densely  crowded  raft.  “But  though  the 
perils  are  great,”  he  adds,  “one  has  in  return  the 
compensation  of  covering  a  long  distance  in  a  very 
short  time,  for  we  spent  only  two  days  on  the  way 
down  from  La  Galette  to  this  city”. 

“As  soon  as  we  landed,  we  heard  that  the  Chevalier 
de  Callieres1  had  come  to  relieve  Monsieur  Perrot,  in 
his  duties  as  Governor  of  this  place.”  ....  “Every¬ 
body,”  continues  Lahontan,  “blames  our  General  for 
having  done  so  badly  (on  his  expedition) ;  and  it  is 
openly  rumoured  that  he  wanted  to  facilitate  and  cover 
the  descent  of  several  canoes  full  of  beaver  skins  that 
had  been  secured  for  him  from  the  Indians  of  the 
lakes  ’  ’. 

“The  last  ships  sailing  for  France  this  year  are 
ready  to  set  out”,  concludes  Lahontan  in  his  letter 
dated  Montreal,  November  the  second,  1684. 

1  The  Chevalier  de  Callieres,  formerly  Captain  in  the  Regiment  of 
Navarre,  succeeded  Francois  Perrot  as  Governor  of  Montreal  1684. 

An  excellent  officer,  Callieres  ably  assisted  in  the  defense  of  the 
Colony,  subsequently  becoming  its  Governor  after  Frontenac’s  death. 
(1698). 


CHAPTER  III. 


Garrison  Duty  at  Montreal. 

IAHONTAN  now  enters  a  new  phase  of  Colonial 
Service,  that  of  doing  garrison  duty  at  Canada’s 
frontier  town.  Already  he  has  a  fair  idea  of 
the  country  generally,  having  spent  his  first  winter 
with  the  habitants  near  Quebec,  and  the  following 
summer  up  country  with  La  Barre’s  expedition  against 
the  Iroquois. 

It  is  after  returning  from  this  campaign,  that 
Lahontan  begins  his  daily  round  of  duties  at  Montreal, 
where  discipline  is  very  severe  and  any  slackness  on 
the  part  of  officer  or  man  brings  swift  punishment  in 
its  wake.  Besides  the  usual  rountine  of  mounting 
guard  and  performing  other  military  duties  the 
Marines  have  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  drill.  Twice 
a  week  they  must  fall  in  by  companies  outside  their 
respective  captain’s  billet,  parading  in  full  kit,  with 
sword  and  musket.1  On  these  occasions,  the  officers 
must  fall  in  at  the  head  of  their  units,  carrying  pikes.2 
Eight  days  C.  B.  is  the  penalty  for  an  officer  failing  to 
turn  up  for  drill  and  march  at  the  head  of  his  unit  to 
the  parade  ground  and  back  to  the  Captain’s  billet 
again.3  Officers  are  forbidden  to  leave  their  companies 
and  men  to  straggle  during  a  march,  under  the  severest 
penalties.4  In  addition  to  drill,  there  is  also  bombing 
practice  one  day  a  week.6 

At  Montreal,  as  in  other  Canadian  garrison  towns, 

!-8  See  Reglement  du  Roy  in  Appendix. 
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the  local  Governor  is  supreme,  and  it  is  from  him  that 
the  Officers  Commanding  the  Companies  take  their 
orders,  and  receive  the  watch  word.1  An  officer  grant¬ 
ing  a  pass  on  his  own  authority,  to  one  of  his  men  for 
proceeding  outside  the  area,  has  to  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  any  row  or  damage  the  soldier  may 
cause. 

There  are  also  numerous  reviews,  musket'  and  kit  in¬ 
spections,  which  are  held  at  uncertain  intervals  by  the 
C.O.  and  the  Muster-master-general.2  Preparing  for 
these  impromptu  parades  keeps  the  Marines  well  oc¬ 
cupied  with  kit  and  musket  when  in  their  billets,  and 
provides  them  with  an  excellent  excuse  for  remaining 
there  as  much  as  possible  before  the  large  fire-place  of 
ever-burning  logs.  Any  O.C.  Company,  whose  unit  has 
failed  to  pass  this  kit  and  musket  inspection,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  the  powers  that  be,  and  the  money  required 
to  effect  the  necessary  repairs,  is  deducted  from  the 
Captain’s  pay.3 

No  man  is  allowed  in  the  ranks,  unless  his  enlist¬ 
ment  has  been  approved  by  the  Governor  General.4 
Company  Barber-Surgeon’s  assistants  are  regarded  as 
soldiers  and  perform  the  same  duties.6  Sergeants 
must  visit  their  squads  twice  daily,  ascertaining  their 
men’s  whereabouts  and  general  behaviour,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  report  immediately  any  unusual  occurrence  to 
their  Captains. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  garrison  life  led  by  our 
young  officer  and  his  fellow  marines  during  the  winter 
of  1684-5.  This  general  scheme  of  monotonous  routine 
is  quite  irksome  to  a  man  of  Lahontan’s  temperament, 
who  much  prefers  the  free  existence  out  on  the  Can¬ 
adian  seigniories.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  duties  and 
drills,  Lahontan  manages  to  do  some  hunting  with  the 

i-B  See  Beglement  du  Boy  in  Appendix. 
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nearby  Algonkins,  ‘‘so  as  to  acquire  a  more  proficient 
knowledge  of  their  language.” 

Only  one  ship  put  into  Quebec  between  the  opening 
of  navigation  and  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  1685.  This 
was  a  small  wine  carrier  from  Bordeaux  which 
brought  in  addition  to  her  cargo,  the  longed-for  news 
from  France.  From  this  source,  Lahontan  learns  that 
Monsieur  de  la  Salle  had  been  granted  four  ships  by 
the  King  to  search  for  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.1 
Little  does  he  realize  though,  as  he  reads  this  interest¬ 
ing  bit  of  news,  that  two  years  later  he  is  destined  to 
encounter  the  remnant  of  this  ill-fated  expedition,  at 
the  far-off  post  of  Missilimakinac. 

In  June  of  1685,  Lahontan  sends  another  letter  off 
to  France,  containing  the  winter’s  news.  He  tells  us 
that  “Monsieur  de  Callieres  had  no  sooner  taken  over 
the  duties  of  Governor  (of  Montreal),  than  he  ordered 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country  to 
cut  and  bring  in  large  stakes,  fifteen  feet  in  length,  for 
fortifying  the  town.  They  worked  at  this  so  diligently 
during  the  winter,  that  they  have  now  only  to  plant 
these  stakes,  so  as  to  make  the  circle  of  fortifications; 
and  for  this  job,  five  or  six  hundred  men  will  be 
employed.” 

When  spring  arrives,  Lahontan  receives  orders  to 
proceed  across  to  Chambly,2  with  a  small  detachment. 
He  finds  the  little  fort  there  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
falls,  on  the  shore  of  the  Basin  of  Chambly,  and  having 
as  its  sole  defence  simple  palisades.  The  settlers 
round  about  are  very  much  exposed  to  Indian  raids, 

1  These  four  ships  were:  The  ‘Joly’,  a  man-of-war  of  36  to  40  guns; 
a  little  frigate  of  six  guns;  a  freight  transport  of  three  hundred  tons; 
and  a  small  ship  which  carried  supplies.  The  total  number  of  people 
proceeding  on  the  expedition  was  280.  Joutel,  pps.  13  and  14. 

2  Chambly  was  granted  as  a  seigneury  in  1672,  to  a  Captain  of  this 
name,  of  the  regiment  of  Carignan.  (E.  Salone,  p.  185). 
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as  the  Iroquois  are  accustomed  to  pass  this  way  when 
attacking  the  Colony. 

“There  used  to  be  a  lot  more  trading  done  here  in 
beaver  skins  than  now-a-days”,  because  those  tribes 
that  formerly  came  to  exchange  their  pelts,  have  re¬ 
tired  into  English  territory,  to  avoid  the  hostile 
Iroquois.  “Whilst  at  Chambly,  I  saw  two  French 
canoes  loaded  with  beaver  skins  pass  on  the  quiet,” 
on  their  way  by  lake  and  river  to  New  York,  “and 
rumour  had  it,  that  they  were  sent  by  Monsieur  de  la 
Barre.”  This  secret  trading  is  against  the  law  and 
absolutely  forbidden,  but  it  is  nevertheless  indulged  in 
on  account  of  the  profitable  nature  of  the  returns. 
After  a  stay  of  a  month  and  a  half  at  Chambly, 
Lahontan  returns  once  more  to  Montreal,  where  the 
Governor  General  de  la  Barre  also  arrives  a  few  days 
later. 

“I  saw  disembark  almost  at  the  same  time,”  reports 
Lahontan,  “twenty-five  or  thirty  canoes  of  ‘coureurs 
de  bois’,  loaded  with  beaver  skins,  from  the  Great 
Lakes.  Each  canoe  carried  a  load  of  forty  bales.  Each 
bale  weighed  fifty  pounds,  and  was  worth  fifty  crowns 
at  the  Revenue  Office.  They  were  followed  by  fifty 
canoes  of  Ottawas  and  Hurons,  who  come  down  almost 
every  year  to  the  Colony,  in  order  to  make  a  better  ex¬ 
change  than  they  can  effect  in  their  own  part  of  the 
country  at  Missilimakinac,  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Hurons,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lake  Illinois.” 

The  first  thing  these  Indians  do  when  they  arrive  at 
Montreal  is  to  camp  on  a  site  five  or  six  hundred  yards 
from  the  city.  They  then  give  the  rest  of  the  day  up 
to  landing  their  canoes,  unloading  the  pelts,  and  erect¬ 
ing  shelters  of  birch  bark.  On  the  following  day,  they 
request  the  Governor  General  for  an  audience.  This 
he  readily  grants  and  receives  the  Indians  on  the  same 
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day  in  a  public  square  of  the  city,  where  the  braves  of 
each  tribe  assemble  separately. 

The  conference  begins  when  all  are  comfortably 
settled,  the  Indians  squatting  on  the  ground  smoking 
their  pipes  and  the  Governor  General  seated  in  his 
chair.  Thereupon  one  of  the  Indians  rises  and  speaks 
in  this  wise,  saying:  “That  his  comrades  have  come 
to  visit  His  Excellency  and  renew  their  old  friendship 
with  him;  that  the  chief  motive  of  their  voyage  is  to 
serve  the  interest  of  the  French,  some  of  whom  having 
neither  the  means  of  trading  nor  sufficient  muscle  to 
transport  goods  along  the  lakes,  would  not  be  able  to 
procure  any  beaver  skins,  if  their  brothers  did  not 
come  themselves  to  trade  in  the  French  Colonies ;  that 
they  know  the  pleasure  their  visit  gives  the  inhabitants 
of  Montreal,  because  of  the  profit  these  same  in¬ 
habitants  derive  from  it;  that  they  want  to  show  the 
French  their  desire  of  providing  them  with  the  skins 
they  are  so  eagerly  seeking  and  which  are  greatly 
prized  in  France,  although  the  merchandise  given  in 
exchange  is  of  small  value ;  that  they  have  come  to  ac¬ 
cept  in  return  muskets,  powder  and  shot,  in  order  to 
do  more  hunting  and  bring  in  a  greater  supply  of 
skins  the  following  year,  or  to  be  able  to  harass  the 
Iroquois,  should  these  start  attacking  the  French 
settlements’ 

Finally  they  make  presents  of  skins  and  a  wampum 
belt  to  the  Governor  General  and  ask  him  for  his  pro¬ 
tection  during  the  coming  fair.  The  Indian  speaker 
then  returns  to  his  seat  and  tranquilly  continues  his 
pipe,  while  the  interpreter  proceeds  to  translate  the 
oration  to  the  Governor.  This  gentleman  usually  re¬ 
plies  civilly  enough,  “especially  when  the  gifts  of 
beaver  skins  are  in  any  way  above  the  ordinary.”  He 
likewise  makes  a  small  present  to  the  Indians,  who 
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then  repair  to  their  tents,  to  get  everything  ready  for 
the  exchange. 

On  the  following  day,  each  Indian  has  his  winter’s 
catch  brought  by  slaves  to  those  merchants  who  give 
in  return  the  things  he  requires  at  the  lowest  price. 
“All  the  people  in  this  city,”  remarks  Lahontan,  “have 
the  right  to  trade  with  these  Indians,  in  everything 
except  wines  and  spirits,  which  are  prohibited  from 
forming  a  part  in  any  exchange  with  them.”1  The 
provision  is  very  necessary,  as  otherwise  the  savages 
would  trade  all  their  surplus  heaver  skins  for  drink, 
run  amuck  and  kill  their  slaves.  Once  the  trading  is 
over,  they  take  leave  of  the  Governor  and  return  home 
by  way  of  the  river  of  the  Ottawas.  This  traffic  in  furs 
is  one  of  the  best  harvests  in  Canada.  Rich  and  poor 
alike  profit  by  it,  “for  during  this  period  everybody 
turns  merchant.”2  With  this  remark,  Lahontan  con¬ 
cludes  his  eighth  letter,  dated  at  Montreal,  the  28th  of 
June,  1685.  • 

About  the  middle  of  the  following  September, 
Lahontan  is  sent  into  winter  quarters  at  Boucher- 
ville,  a  ‘seigneurie’  near  Montreal  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  river.  Here  he  is  to  remain  billeted  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  it  is  during  this  period  that  he  has  the 
leisure  to  give  us  many  little  jottings  and  bits  of  gossip 
about  the  Colony.  “Almost  all  the  merchants,”  he 
tells  us,  “doing  business  in  Montreal  are  simply  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Quebec  firms.  The  small  ships  transport¬ 
ing  dry  goods,  wines  and  spirits  to  Montreal  are  few 

1  See  also  Ordonnances  pour  la  Defense  de  la  Traitte  de  VEau  de  Vie 
aux  Bom; ages  du  12e  May,  1683,  ( Journal  d’une  Expedition,  etc.:  Lettres 
et  Pitces.) 

2  Free  trading  with  the  Indians  was  permitted  in  the  towns  of  Que¬ 
bec,  Three  Rivers  and  Montreal  only.  To  engage  in  trade  with  the 
Indians  up  the  lakes,  a  special  permit  was  required  from  the  Governor 
General  (Note  on  N.  Perrot,  page  296). 
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in  number,  but  they  make  several  trips  during  the 
season  from  one  of  these  eities  to  the  other.”  .  .  .  . 
“The  habitants  of  the  island  of  Montreal  and  of  the 
surrounding  ‘cotes’  come  into  the  city  twice  a  year  to 
make  their  purchases,  paying  fifty  per  cent,  more  for 
their  goods  than  at  Quebec.” 

Trading  in  furs  with  the  Indian  tribes  that  come 
down  to  Montreal,  is  the  very  best  way  in  the  world 
“to  get  rich  quick”,  and  is  freely  indulged  in  by  all 
the  citizens  of  this  frontier  town.  “All  the  merchants 
agree  wonderfully  well  in  selling  their  supplies  at  the 
same  price,  but  when  the  farmers  roundabout  find 
things  becoming  exhorbitant  they  put  up  the  price  of 
their  agricultural  produce  in  proportion.  Pomp  and 
luxury  are  as  much  rampant  in  New  as  in  Old  France, 
and  the  nobleman  with  many  children  has  to  live  with 
economy,  “in  order  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  clothes  one  sees  them  wearing.” 

The  Marquis  de  Denonville  has  just  arrived  here 
from  France  to  take  over  the  duties  of  Governor  Gen¬ 
eral  from  Monsieur  de  la  Barre.  This  new  Governor, 
a  good  and  conscientious  officer,  was  formerly  Colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  Dragoons  (the  Queens),  which  rank 
he  sold,  on  receiving  his  Canadian  appointment  from 
the  King.1  He  brought  several  companies  of  Marines 
out  from  France,  and  his  wife  and  children  also  ac¬ 
companied  him.  Lahontan  next  reports  the  Governor’s 
arrival  at  Montreal,  with  five  or  six  hundred  regular 
troops,  and  he  mentions  that  three  naval  captains, 
with  several  other  officers  had  received  instructions  to 
return  to  France.  The  new  troops  were  immediately 

i  De  Denonville ’s  instructions  from  the  King  were  to  support  Can¬ 
ada’s  Indian  allies,  humble  the  Iroquois  and  establish  peace  on  an 
enduring  basis.  Les  Jesuites  et  la  Nouvelle  France,  book  3,  page  183). 
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dispersed  by  the  Governor  among  the  neighbouring 
‘seigneuries’,  and  Lahontan  reminds  us  that  he  per¬ 
sonally  is  billeted  three  leagues  off  at  the  ‘cote’  of 
Boucherville.  “I  have  been  here  now  for  two  weeks,” 
he  writes,  “and  by  the  look  of  things,  shall  be  better  off 
than  in  the  city  (Montreal)  except  for  the  solitude  of 
the  place”. 

The  rumour  is  circulated  that  the  Governor  has 
given  orders  to  complete  fortifying  Montreal,  and  that 
he  will  be  returning  immediately  to  Quebec,  “where 
ordinarily  the  Governors  General  pass  the  winter”. 

The  Ottawa  and  Huron  Indians  while  returning 
home  after  the  Montreal  Fair,  met  some  Iroquois  on 
the  Ottawa  river,  who  informed  them  “that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  were  preparing  to  transport  better  and  cheaper 
merchandise  to  their  villages  at  Missilimakinac,  than 
the  French  supplied  ”....“  This  news  equally  alarmed 
noblemen,  ‘coureurs  de  bois’,  and  mercha|nts,  who 
would  lose  considerably  in  such  an  event ;  for  you  must 
know  that  Canada  only  exists  through  her  great  com¬ 
merce  in  skins,  three-quarters  of  which  come  from  the 
tribes  that  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes”. 
If  the  English  contrived  to  do  this,  the  whole  country 
would  thereby  'suffer  through  the  consequent  total  loss 
of  the  traffic  permits.  “These  permits  are  written 
licenses,  granted  by  the  Governors  General  at  the 
King’s  command  to  poor  noblemen  and  officers  with 
big  families,2  to  send  merchandise  into  the  lakes.  The 
number  is  limited  to  twenty-five  per  year,  although 
more  are  granted,  goodness  knows  how.  No  one  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  trade  there,  either  personally  or  by  sending 
others,  without  this  kind  of  a  license,  and  death  is  the 

1  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  custom  of  the  period. 

2  They  were  also  granted  to  the  Colonists  in  recognition  of  special 
services.  (Nicholas  Perrot,  chapter  21,  note  2). 
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penalty  for  non-observance  of  this  regulation.”  .  .  . 
“Each  permit  is  good  for  two  large  canoes  full  of 
merchandise.  The  man  who  obtains  for  himself  a 
whole  or  a  half  permit,  can  either  use  it  personally  or 
sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder.  These  permits  are  worth 
ordinarily  six  hundred  crowns  apiece  and  are  usually 
bought  up  by  the  merchants,  who  have  no  trouble  in 
finding  ‘coureurs  de  bois’  to  undertake  the  long  voy¬ 
ages  in  order  to  get  a  real  good  return.  As  a  rule 
these  permits  are  good  for  a  year,  sometimes  for 

more . The  merchants  put  six  men  into  the 

canoes  stipulated  in  the  permit,  and  a  load  of  suitable 
goods  for  the  Indians,  to  the  value  of  one  thousand 
crowns.  This  merchandise  is  taxed  and  marked  fifteen 
per  cent,  higher  to  these  ‘coureurs  de  bois’  than  it  is 
sold  for  cash  in  the  Colony”. 

“The  investment  of  one  thousand  crowns  generally 
brings  in  a  profit  of  seven  hundred  per  cent.,  at  the 
end  of  the  voyage,  as  the  Indians  are  nicely  done  on 
these  transactions.  The  contents  of  the  two  canoes, 
when  traded  with  the  Indians,  procure  enough 
beaver  skins  to  load  up  four  canoes.  Now  four  canoes 
can  carry  one  hundred  and  sixty  bundles  of  beaver 
skins,  forty  per  canoe;  each  bundle  is  worth  fifty 
crowns,  which  means  a  gross  return  of  eight  thousand 
crowns  on  the  expedition.  .  .  .  From  this  amount 
the  merchant  first  deducts  the  cost  of  the  permit 
which  he  takes  out  in  skins.  This  was  six  hundred 
crowns.  He  also  deducts  the  cost  of  the  merchandise 
supplied,  which  was  the  sum  of  one  thousand  crowns. 
The  merchant  then  takes  forty  per  cent,  of  the  re¬ 
maining  six  thousand  four  hundred  crowns  for  risking 
his  money.  After  which,  the  remainder  is  equally 
divided  among  the  five  ‘coureurs  de  bois’,  who  did 
the  work  and  are  certainly  entitled  to  their  share,  for 
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the  hardships  they  have  to  undergo  are  almost  incon¬ 
ceivable  ’  \ 

“Besides  what  he  has  already  made,  the  merchant 
gets  an  additional  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  his  beaver, 
in  taking  them  to  the  office  of  the  Farmer-general  of 
Public  Revenues,  where  there  is  a  fixed  price  for  the 
four  grades  of  skins.  For  had  he  to  sell  his  beaver  for 
cash  to  some  other  local  merchant,  he  would  be  paid 
in  the  specie  current  in  the  Colony,  which  is  worth  less 
than  letters  of  exchange  from  the  manager  of  the  above 
office  on  La  Rochelle  or  Paris.  There  they  are  payable 
in  French  francs,  which  are  worth  twenty  sous  instead 
of  in  Canadian  francs,  which  are  worth  no  more  than 
fifteen  sous  each.  This  gain  of  at  least  twenty-five  per 
cent,  on  the  exchange  applies  only  to  beaver  skins,  be¬ 
cause  a  man  buying,  for  instance,  a  letter  of  credit  on 
France  from  a  merchant  in  Quebec  for  four  hundred 
Canadian  francs,  gets  only  three  hundred  French 
francs,  when  cashing  the  same  in  France.” 

Thus  Lahontan  terminates  his  ninth  letter,  dated  at 
Boucherville,  the  second  of  October,  1685.  We  do  not 
hear  from  him  again  until  July  the  eighth,  1686,  when 
he  is  still  quartered  in  the  same  ‘seigneurie’.  In  this 
letter  he  reports  the  arrival  from  France  of  several 
transports  which  brought  out  the  new  Intendant, 
Monsieur  de  Champigny  and  some  companies  of 
Marines.  This  gentleman  has  just  taken  over  the 
duties  of  Intendant  of  Canada  from  Monsieur  de 
Meules,  “who  is  accused  of  having  preferred  his  own 
interests  to  the  public  good.”  ....  “This  is  wrong,” 
says  Lahontan,  “and  he  will  have  scarcely  any  trouble 
in  clearing  himself.  Indeed,  I  think  he  may  have  done 
a  bit  of  trading  in  beaver  skins  on  the  quiet,  but  in  any 
case  he  has  done  nobody  any  harm,  while  on  the  con¬ 
trary  he  has  been  the  means  of  procuring  bread  for  a 
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thousand  poor,  who  would  otherwise  have  died  of 
hunger  ’ 

“Already  the  Montrealers  are  awaiting  a  visit  from 
their  new  Intendant,  whom  they  hear  “is  reputed  a 
very  honest  man,  while  his  wife  is  a  lady  of  great 
talent.  He  should  be  coming  with  the  Governor 

General  to  Montreal,  any  day  now,  where  they  will 
likely  take  a  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  and 
its  adjacent  ‘seigniories’. ”  ....  “These  precautions  all 
point  to  another  excursion  against  the  Iroquois”, 
writes  Lahontan,  who  having  nothing  further  to  report 
about  the  Colony,  gives  the  rest  of  his  letter  up  to  a 
description  of  hunting  elk  with  the  Indians. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Lahontan  passed  three 
months  of  the  winter  of  1685-1686.  The  expedition  took 
him  and  his  Indians  forty  leagues  north  of  the  river 
Saint  Lawrence,  where  they  built  huts  for  themselves 
on  the  edge  of  a  small  lake.  They  secured  sixty-six 
elk  during  their  stay,  besides  plenty  of  small  game. 
After  the  break  up  of  the  ice,  they  made  canoes  of  elk 
hide,  and  floated  down  the  river  homewards. 

Lahontan  remains  the  following  summer  and  the 
next  winter,  still  billeted  at  Boucherville,  and  does  not 
write  again  until  the  spring  of  1687.  During  this 
period,  he  has  been  able  to  break  the  monotony  of  life 
on  the  ‘seigneurie’  by  making  frequent  excursions  into 
the  bush  with  the  Indians.  Early  in  September  (1686) 
he  set  out  by  canoe,  with  a  party  of  thirty  or  forty 
young  braves  to  hunt  the  south  shore  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  round  about  Lake  Champlain.  There  they 
easily  secured  all  the  deer  they  required  and  en¬ 
countered  ‘en  route’  an  enormous  quantity  of  wild 
duck  and  goose.  Lahontan  took  the  greatest  delight  in 
these  hunting  expeditions  and  watched  with  the  keenest 
interest  the  woodcraft  of  the  Indians  and  the  habits  of 
the  wild  things  of  the  bush. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  Second  Campaign  Against  the  Iroquois  by  the 
Marquis  de  Denonville.1 

ALTHOUGH  my  leave  has  come  through  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  France  in  order  to  attend  to  my  per¬ 
sonal  affairs,  Monsieur  de  Denonville,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  General,  says  I  may  not  go  until  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Iroquois  campaign.  My  relatives  in¬ 
form  me  by  letter  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain 
this  leave,  and  that  the  sooner  I  am  back  in  Paris  the 
better. 

The  Governor  General  arrived  in  Montreal  three 
or  four  days  ago,  with  all  the  militia  of  the  Colony, 
which  is  encamped  on  the  Island  of  Saint  Helene,2 
along  with  us  regulars.  Monsieur  d’Amblemont  has 
now  been  a  month  at  Quebec  with  his  squadron  of  five 
or  six  twelve-hundred  ton  ships.  They  crossed  from 
La  Rochelle  to  Quebec  in  twenty-eight  days,  and  trans¬ 
ported  ten  to  twelve  companies  of  Marines,  which  are 
destined  to  hold  the  Colony  during  the  campaign,  which 
our  troops,  more  seasoned  in  bush  warfare,  are  to 
make  against  the  Iroquois. 

It  is  reported  that  Monsieur  de  Denonville  sent  sev¬ 
eral  Canadian  envoys  last  year  to  our  allies,  the 
tribes  around  the  Great  Lakes,  in  order  to  enlist  their 

iThe  following  chapter  is  a  free  translation  of  Lahontan ’s  "Re¬ 
port  of  the  Expedition  Against  the  Senecas"  and  is  put  in  this  form 
in  order  to  try  and  preserve  something  of  his  animated  account. 

2  This  island  is  opposite  Montreal.  Here  all  the  troops  for  the 
expedition  had  been  -oneentrated. 
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help  in  the  projected  offensive.  The  other  pre¬ 
cautions  the  Governor  took  were  to  have  the  ‘  depots  ’  of 
munitions  and  food  filled  during  the  winter,  and  also 
to  send  supplies  up  to  Fort  Frontenac.  At  the  same 
time,  he  had  a  great  number  of  flat-bottomed  boats 
built  for  transporting  twenty  companies  of  Marines.3 
All  told  the  militiamen  and  regulars  encamped  on  this 
island  number  fifteen  hundred,  while  the  Christian 
Indians  from  near  Quebec  and  from  the  Island  of 
Montreal  number  five  hundred.  The  Chevalier  de 
Vaudreuil2  has  come  out  from  France  to  command  our 
troops,  and  the  Governor  of  Montreal  also  wants  to  go 
on  the  expedition.  The  Intendant,  Monsieur  de 
Champigny  set  out  two  days  ago  for  Fort  Frontenac, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  Governor  General  will  move 
off  the  day  after  to-morrow  at  the  head  of  his  little 
army. 

Everybody  predicts  as  much  harm  from  this  expedi¬ 
tion  as  from  Monsieur  de  la  Barre’s,  and  I  think,  after 
my  experience  of  three  years  ago,  that  it  has  no  chance 
of  success.  But  time  will  tell,  and  perhaps  we  shall 
repent  too  late  of  having  listened  to  the  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace,  men  who  think  only  of  gaining  some 
personal  advantage  out  of  a  general  turmoil.  There  is 
one  thing  quite  clear,  however,  and  that  is  we  can  never 
wipe  out  the  Iroquois;  therefore,  why  disturb  them, 
since  they  are  giving  us  no  reason  to  do  so? 

We  got  our  orders  to  leave  the  Island  of  Sainte 

i  In  all  these  details  of  the  expedition,  the  Governor  General  was 
ably  seconded  by  his  Intendant,  Monsieur  de  Champigny,  on  whom  he 
entirely  relied.  ( Journal  d’une  Expedition  contre  les  Iroquois,  redigS 
par  le  Chevalier  de  Baugy,  Aide  de  Camp  de  M.  le  Marquis  de  Denon- 
ville,  published  in  1883  by  Monsieur  Ernest  Serrigny,  Ancien  Magis¬ 
tral  page  53). 

2The  Chevalier  (later  Marquis)  de  Vaudreuil  was  sent  out  to  Can¬ 
ada  in  1687,  as  G.O.C.  Regular  Troops,  under  the  orders  of  the  Marquis 
de  Denonville.  {Journal  d’une  Expedition,  etc.,  page  60).  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  Callilres  as  Governor  General  of  Canada  in  1703. 
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Helene  about  the  time  I  expected.  Monsieur  de 
Champigny,  the  Intendant,  went  on  ahead  of  the  main 
army.  He  had  a  good  escort  with  him  and  arrived 
at  Port  Frontenac  by  canoe,  eight  or  ten  days  before 
the  rest  of  us,  who  formed  the  main  body.  No  sooner 
had  he  landed  than  he  despatched  two  or  three 
hundred  men  to  take  the  villages  of  Quente  and  of 
Ganeousse  by  surprise.1  The  Indians  of  these  Iroquois 
villages,  which  are  distant  about  seven  or  eight  leagues 
from  the  fort,  did  not  in  the  least  deserve  this  kind  of 
treatment.  Champigny ’s  men  attacked  at  dusk  and 
had  no  trouble  in  overpowering  these  Iroquois,  who 
were  least  expecting  anything  at  this  hour  of  the  day. 
They  then  returned  with  their  prisoners,  whom  they 
bound  to  stakes  in  the  centre  of  the  fort.  On  the  first 
of  July,  our  main  body  reached  Fort  Frontenac,  after 
passing  through  the  same  rapids,  as  already  described 
in  the  expedition  of  Monsieur  de  la  Barre.  We  had 
twice  the  hardship  and  trouble  to  get  through  this  time, 
not  being  able  to  portage  our  heavy  boats,  as  we  form¬ 
erly  did  our  canoes.  We,  therefore,  were  obliged  to 
use  lopes  and  to  haul  them  by  dint  of  muscle  through 
those  impassable  cataracts. 

As  soon  as  our  party  landed,  I  went  into  the  fort 
where  I  was  greeted  by  the  sight  of  these  wretched 
Indians.  I  shuddered  at  the  treatment  inflicted  on 
these  unfortunates,  who  were  singing  their  death  song 
as  m  the  custom  of  the  Redmen  of  Canada,  when  they 
tall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  They  were  re¬ 
peating  that  they  had  been  betrayed  without  any  cause 
and  that  in  return  for  the  care  they  had  always  taken 
m  furnishing  the  fort  with  fish  and  deer  for  the  sub- 


.  1  According  to  the  Chevalier  de  Baugy,  pave  74  the  nh-ieet 

ing  the  Indians  of  these  two  little  villages  was  to’  prevent  them  from 

theTake?  m°Vements  of  to  their  relatives  Uving  acres” 
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sistence  of  its  garrison,  they  were  hound  and  tied  to 
stakes.  I  approached  one  of  these  Indians,  a  man  of 
abont  fifty-five,  who  had  often  feasted  me  in  his  wig¬ 
wam  during  the  six  weeks  I  spent  at  the  fort,  the  year 
of  the  expedition  of  Monsieur  de  la  Barre.  I  told  him 
in  Algonkin  that  I  was  much  grieved  to  see  him  in 
such  a  dreadful  plight,  and  that  I  would  send  him 
food  and  water  twice  a  day.  I  also  promised  to  give 
him  letters  to  my  friends  in  Montreal,  so  that  he  might 
get  a  little  better  treatment  than  his  comrades.  He 
replied  that  he  knew  perfectly  well  how  indignant  most 
Frenchmen  would  be  at  the  cruelty  inflicted  on  them, 
and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  receive  food  or  treatment 
different  from  his  comrades.  To  make  matters  worse, 
some  young  savages  attached  to  our  Indian  allies, 
burned  the  finger  tips  of  these  wretched  Iroquois  in 
their  pipe  bowls.  For  attempting  to  interfere,  I  got 
four  or  five  days  C.B.,  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  my  comrades  succeeded  in  calming  our 
Red  allies,  who  had  rushed  to  their  tents  for  their 
muskets  in  order  to  kill  me.  This  interference  created 
such  a  row  that  our  Indians  were  almost  on  the  point 
of  quitting  us.  It  was  only  when  our  men  assured 
them  that  I  was  drunk,  and  that  everybody  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  give  me  wine  or  brandy,  and  that  I  was 
destined  for  the  cells  on  my  return  to  the  base,  that 
they  decided  to  remain.  Meanwhile  the  unfortunate 
Iroquois  were  taken  to  Quebec  for  transference  to 
French  galleys. 

The  Sieur  de  la  Forest,  one  of  Monsieur  de  la  Salle’s 
officers,  arrived  at  our  fort  the  other  day  in  a  large 
canoe  paddled  by  eight  or  ten  ‘coureurs  de  bois.’  He 
informed  Monsieur  de  Denonville  that  a  party  of 
Illinois  and  Oumamis  had  waited  at  Lake  Sainte 
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Claire  for  a  detachment  of  Hurons  and  Ottawas,  so  as 
to  join  forces  with  them  and  proceed  all  together  to  the 
river  of  the  Tsonnontouans  (Senecas)  which  had  been 
given  as  the  general  concentration  point.  This  officer 
also  reported  that  Monsieur  de  la  Durantaye  had 
captured  a  party  of  English  near  Fort  Missilimakinac, 
with  the  aid  of  friendly  Indians.1  These  English, 
guided  by  some  Iroquois,  were  conveying  fifty  thousand 
crowns  worth  of  merchandise  suitable  for  trading  with 
the  tribes  of  the  Lakes.  He  also  reported  the  seizure 
of  another  party  of  English  on  Lake  Huron  by 
Monsieur  du  Lhut,  assisted  by  some  ‘coureurs  de  bois’ 
and  Indians. 

After  this  information,  the  Sieur  de  la  Forest  in¬ 
formed  the  Governor  General  that  it  was  time  to  be  off 
if  he  wished  to  arrive  punctually  at  the  rendezvous. 
On  the  following  day,  the  third  of  August,  the  former 
set  out  by  canoe  for  Niagara,  following  the  north  shore. 
There  he  was  to  await  the  detachment  of  Indians  from 
up  the  lakes,  which  would  form  a  considerable  rein¬ 
forcement.2  We  also  set  out  from  Fort  Frontenac  the 
same  day,  following  the  south  shore  and  being  greatly 
assisted  on  our  way  by  the  prevailing  calms.  By  great 
good  luck  both  our  parties  arrived  at  the  river  of  the 


1  La  Durantaye  (Olivier  Morel  de),  formerly  Captain  in  the  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Carignan-Salieres,  commanded  the  western  territories  for 
many  years.  Aided  by  his  able  lieutenant,  du  Lhut,  and  the  famous 
Nicolas  Perrot,  he  kept  the  western  tribes  in  obedience,  and  con¬ 
trived  to  preserve  the  frontier  posts  for  Canada.  Fr.  Charlevoix,  book 
3,  pages  80  and  81,  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  merit  of  this 
officer. 

2  These  were  the  Indians  that  the  commandants  of  the  western 
posts  around  Lakes  Huron,  Superior  and  Illinois,  had  received  in¬ 
structions  to  enlist  for  the  expedition.  La  Durantaye,  du  Lhut, 
Nicolas  Perrot  and  Tonty  were  in  charge  of  this  horde.  (See  N.  Per¬ 
rot,  chapter  23  and  Journal  d’une  Expedition,  etc.,  page  80). 
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Tsonnontouans  on  the  same  day  and  almost  at  the  same 
hour.1  Our  Indian  allies  immediately  seized  upon  this 
lucky  event  as  a  good  omen,  saying  such  an  encounter 
was  a  certain  prediction  of  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Iroquois.  On  the  evening  of  our  arrival,  we  beached 
our  canoes  and  boats,  placing  a  good  guard  over  them. 
We  then  constructed  a  log  fort,  where  we  left  four 
hundred  men  under  the  Sieur  d’Orvilliers  with  the 
boats  and  supplies.  A  young  man,  Fontain  Marion, 
was  shot  here  for  conducting  the  two  English  parties 
into  the  Lakes  and  for  being  in  English  pay.2 

Next  day  we  set  out  for  the  village  of  the  Senecas, 
having  been  previously  issued  with  rations  for  the 
expedition,  which  consisted  of  ten  biscuits  per  man. 
To  reach  this  Indian  village,  we  had  to  cross  a  level 
bit  of  country  thick  with  forest  trees.  Our  little  force 
was  disposed  of  as  follows,  for  the  advance:  the 
centre  was  occupied  by  the  regular  troops  and  militia¬ 
men,3  the  van  was  composed  of  the  ‘coureurs  de  bois’ 
and  a  party  of  Indians,  while  the  rear  guard  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  remainder  of  our  savage  allies. 

The  first  day  we  covered  a  distance  of  four  leagmes, 
and  our  scouts  had  nothing  unusual  to  report.  The 
second  day,  the  same  scouts  were  out,  and  penetrated 

1  Nicolas  Perrot,  who  was  with  the  Indian  detachment  from  the 
lakes,  also  mentions  this  timely  arrival,  in  Chapter  23. 

2  Fr.  Charlevoix  refers  to  this  young  man  as  a  French  deserter,  who 
was  taking  two  parties  of  English  up  to  Missilimakinae  to  trade  with 
the  Indians  there  ( Histoire  et  Description  Generate  de  la  Nouvelle 
France,  etc.,  book  2,  page  352,  A  Paris,  chez  Nyon  Fils,  1744). 

s  There  were  eight  battalions  all  told;  four  regular,  commanded  by 
d  Orvilliers,  Saint-Cirque,  de  Troyes  and  Valrennes;  and  four  militia, 
under  the  orders  of  Berthier,  La  Valtrie,  Grandville  and  Lemoyne 
( Journal  d’une  Expedition,  etc.,  pps.  59  and  60).  In  addition,  there 
were  the  Christian  Indians  from  the  settlements  near  Quebec  and  the 
mixed  band  from  up  the  lakes.  There  was  also  the  detachment  of 
‘coureurs  de  bois’  from  the  western  posts. 
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right  up  to  the  fields  of  the  village  without  discovering 
the  enemy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  passed  within 
a  pistol  shot  of  five  hundred  Senecas,  who  were  lying 
flat  on  the  ground,  and  permitted  them  to  reconnoitre 
without  cutting  off  their  retreat.  As  our  scouts  re¬ 
ported  the  country  clear  of  the  enemy,  we  marched 
with  speed  and  without  order,  hoping  to  overtake  the 
old  men,  women  and  children.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Iroquois  had  not  taken  flight,  but  were  in  ambush 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
their  village.  When  we  reached  this  spot,  we  were 
greeted  by  war-whoops  and  volleys  of  musketry.  My 
dear  Sir,  if  you  could  have  seen  for  yourself  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  our  militia  and  troops  among  these  big  trees, 
you  would  agree  with  me  that  thousands  of  Europeans 
would  be  necessary  to  make  any  headway  against  these 
Indians.  Our  battalions  were  immediately  split  up 
into  platoons,  which  ran  about  in  disorder,  not  know¬ 
ing  where  they  were  going.  In  the  confusion  we  fired 
on  each  other  instead  of  on  the  Iroquois.  Everybody 
shouted  for  help  from  the  men  of  his  own  battalion, 
but  it  was  in  vain,  as  we  could  scarcely  see  each  other 
thirty  yards  away.  In  the  end,  we  became  so  thorough¬ 
ly  mixed  up  that  our  enemies  were  about  to  fall  on 
us  with  their  tomahawks.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
our  Indian  allies,  who  had  already  rallied,  drove  the 
enemy  back  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  their  villages. 
This  they  did  with  such  zeal,  that  they  killed  more  than 
eighty  and  brought  back  their  heads  as  trophies.  In 
addition  there  were  a  certain  number  of  wounded 
Iroquois  that  escaped.  Our  losses,  on  this  occasion, 
were  ten  Indians  and  one  hundred  French.  We  had 
twenty  or  twenty-two  wounded,  among  whom  there 
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was  good  Father  Anjelran,  the  Jesuit  missionary.1  He 
was  hit  by  a  musket  shot. 

As  soon  as  our  Indians  had  exhibited  the  heads  to 
Monsieur  de  Denonville,  they  asked  him  why  he  was 
resting  instead  of  following  up  his  advantage,  lie  re¬ 
plied  that  he  could  not  leave  his  wounded,  and  that  in 
order  to  give  his  surgeons  time  to  bleed  them,  he 
judged  it  expedient  to  encamp.  The  Indians  then  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  stretchers  and  transport  the  wounded 
as  far  as  the  Iroquois  village,  hut  our  General  did 
not  'wish  to  follow  this  course  and  tried  to  get  them  to 
listen  to  reason.  The  Indians  did  not  pay  any  at¬ 
tention  to  him  but  held  a  pow-wow,  although  their 
numbers  comprised  more  than  ten  different  nations. 
They  decided  at  this  council  to  pursue  the  enemy  alone, 
whose  women,  children  and  old  men,  they  would  be  sure 
at  any  rate  of  capturing.  When  they  were  about  to 
take  to  the  trail,  they  met  Monsieur  de  Denonville,  who 
exhorted  them  through  his  interpreters  not  to  leave 
the  camp  but  to  rest  for  the  day.  He  promised  them 
Hat  on  the  following  day,  he  would  go  and  burn  the 
enemy  villages,  and  lay  waste  their  crops  so  as  to 
starve  them  to  death.  But  the  Indians  were  so  grieved 
at  this  scheme  of  delay,  that  most  of  them  returned 
home,  complaining  “that  the  French  had  come  on  the 
expedition  more  for  a  promenade  than  to  engage  in  a 
war,  since  they  would  not  avail  themselves  of  one  of 
the  finest  opportunities  in  the  world;  that  their  zeal 
was  like  a  bonfire  of  straw,  burnt  out  as  soon  as 

i  The  Eev.  Father  Anjelran,  whose  headquarters  was  at  Missili- 
niakinae,  was  Superior  of  the  Western  Missions. 

“Monsieur  de  Denonville  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Monsieur  de 
Seignelay  says  that  New  France  was  under  great  obligations  to  this 
missionary,  who  had  contributed  more  than  anybody  else  in  keeping 
the  Ottawas  and  Hurons  in  our  alliance;  and  that  without  him,  Mis- 
silimakinac  would  have  long  ago  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
or  the  Iroquois”  (Fr..  Charlevoix,  book  2,  page  354). 
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lighted ;  that  it  appeared  of  no  use  to  have  sent  for  so 
many  warriors  from  all  sides  in  order  to  burn  a  few 
wigwams  of  bark,  which  could  be  set  up  again  in  four 
days;  that  the  Senecas  cared  very  little  if  their  fields 
of  Indian  corn  were  ravaged,  since  the  other  Iroquois 
Nations  had  sufficient  to  give  them  a  share;  and  that 
lastly  they  had  been  induced  by  the  French  on  two 
successive  occasions  to  join  forces  with  the  Governors 
of  Canada,  and  both  times  without  a  chance  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  campaign;  that  in  future  they  would  never 
rely  on  them  no  matter  what  fine  promises  they 
made.  ’  ’ 

Some  of  us  thought  the  Governor  took  the  best  course 
in  halting,  while  others  were  of  opinion  that  he  should 
have  followed  up  his  advantage.  I  personally  will  not 
attempt  to  come  to  a  decision  about  it,  being  content  to 
relate  the  incident  to  you  exactly  as  it  occurred. 

The  following  day  we  marched  to  the  big  Iroquois 
village,  conveying  our  wounded  on  stretchers.  When 
we  got  there,  we  found  only  cinders,  as  the  Indians  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  burn  everything,  except  their 
corn,  which  we  cut  with  our  swords  in  five  or  six  days. 
After  leaving  this  burnt  village,  we  proceeded  two  or 
three  leagues  further  to  two  other  small  villages. 
There  we  likewise  ravaged  the  corn  fields,  after  which 
we  regained  the  lake  shore.  In  all  these  villages,  we 
found  horses,  oxen,  poultry,  and  many  pigs.  On  this 
expedition  the  trail  took  us  through  one  of  the  finest 
and  levellest  bits  of  country  imaginable,  full  of  oak, 
walnut  and  wild  chestnut  trees.  Two  days  later  we 
set  out  for  Niagara,  which  being  only  thirty  leagues 
away,  we  reached  on  the  fourth  day.  As  soon  as& the 
army  had  landed,  we  set  about  making  a  fort  of  stakes, 
flanked  by  four  bastions,  which  we  completed  in  three 
days.  They  intend  to  leave  a  garrison  there  of  one 
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hundred  and  twenty  men  with  supplies  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  eight  months.  These  men  are  under  Monsieur 
des  Bergeres,  but  Monsieur  de  Troyes  holds  the 
supreme  command. 

Our  Indian  allies  took  leave  of  Monsieur  de  Denon- 
ville  yesterday,  after  delivering  their  customary 
harangue.  They  mentioned  among  other  things  that 
it  was  with  pleasure,  they  beheld  a  fort  so  favourably 
placed  for  protecting  their  retreat,  when  on  a  raid 
against  the  Iroquois;  that  they  were  relying  on  his 
promise  that  he  would  not  cease  hostilities  until  the 
Five  Nations  were  destroyed  or  forced  to  abandon  their 
country;  they  entreated  the  Governor  to  constantly 
send  expeditions  against  the  Iroquois,  both  in  summer 
and  winter,  at  the  same  time  assuring  him  that  they 
would  do  likewise  themselves ;  lastly  that  they  had  only 
entered  the  alliance  with  the  French  on  the  promise 
made  to  them  that  no  proposition  of  peace  would  be 
entertained  until  the  Five  Nations  were  completely 
wiped  out;  they  believed  that  the  French  would  not 
break  their  word,  especially  as  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
would  tarnish  the  honour  of  the  French,  and  would 
assuredly  cause  them  the  loss  of  their  allies.  Monsieur 
de  Denonville  reassured  them  that  his  intention  was  to 
continue  the  conflict.  He  added  that  he  was  so  de¬ 
termined  to  proceed  with  the  war,  that  he  would  never 
desist  from  his  purpose,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  and 
endeavours  of  the  Iroquois.  He  finished  by  saying  that, 
in  short,  he  would  act  with  such  energy  that  in  the  end 
these  savages  would  either  be  destroyed  or  obliged  to 
retire  towards  the  sea. 

The  same  day  the  Indians  set  out  for  home  and  I  had 
to  parade  before  the  Governor  General.  He  informed 
me  to  my  astonishment,  that  as  I  understood  the  lang- 
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uage  spoken  by  these  Indians,1  I  must  accept  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  detachment  which  they  had  asked  him  for,  in 
order  to  cover  their  territories.2  He  assured  me  that 
he  would  inform  the  court  why  he  was  forced  to  retain 
me  in  Canada,  instead  of  sending  me  home  on  leave  as 
he  had  been  instructed  to  do.  I  did  not  in  the  least 
expect  this  turn  of  events;  nevertheless  I  had  to  obey 
and  so  prepared  to  move  off  without  delay.  I  said 
good-bye  to  everybody,  and  my  friends  gave  me  their 
best  soldiers.  Almost  all  of  them  made  me  presents  of 
clothes,  tobacco,  books  and  a  thousand  other  things 
they  could  part  with,  without  inconveniencing  them¬ 
selves  too  much.  They  could  do  this,  as  they  were 
returning  to  the  Colony,  where  one  can  get  anything 
one  wants. 

Happily  I  had  brought  my  astrolobe  with  me  before 
setting  out  from  Montreal,  so  I  will  now  be  able  to  use 
it  for  taking  the  altitude  of  this  lake.  It  will  be  no  less 
useful  during  my  voyage,  which  by  the  look  of  things, 
will  last  for  a  couple  of  years.  The  men  forming  my 
detachment  are  hardy  and  of  good  stature,  and  my 
canoes  are  large  and  new.  I  shall  be  accompanied  by 
Monsieur  du  Lhut,3  a  man  of  great  ability,  who  has 

1  This  was  the  Algonkin  language,  which  Lahontan  tells  us,  book  1, 
page  20,  was  understood  by  all  the  Nations  for  a  thousand  leagues 
around,  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois  excepted. 

2  According  to  the  Chevalier  de  Baugy  ( Journal  d’une  Expedition, 
page  119),  one  man  per  company  was  detailed  for  this  duty.  He  also 
refers  to  some  hunters  that  the  Governor  had  given  instructions  to 
have  sent  on  to  the  Port  (Saint  Joseph),  to  keep  the  new  garrison  in 
meat  supplies.  Monsieur  de  Tonty,  the  Chevalier  continues,  (page 
120),  was  sent  along  with  this  little  detachment  in  order  to  exhort 
the  nations  up  country  “to  come  down  and  have  a  look  at  the 
Iroquois”  (i.e.,  to  undertake  frequent  raiding  expeditions). 

3  Daniel  Greysolon  du  Lhut,  the  most  famous  of  the  ‘  eoureurs  de 
bois’  and  explorers,  was  second  in  command  of  the  great  Ottawa 
country.  On  the  expeditions  against  the  Iroquois,  he  brought  down 
the  savage  hordes  from  the  lakes  to  the  assistance  of  the  Governors 
de  la  Barre  and  de  Denonville.  In  a  thousand  other  ways  also,  this 
‘gentilhomme’  of  France  contributed  to  the  defense  and  the  welfare 
of  his  country. 
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rendered  very  important  services  to  his  King  and 
Country.  Monsieur  de  Tonty1  is  also  to  be  one  of  the 
party,  and  he  has  a  hand  of  Indians  ready  to  ac¬ 
company  us.  Monsieur  de  Denonville  is  returning  to 
the  Colony  in  two  or  three  days  time,  by  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Frontenac,  and  when  passing  the  fort  of 
the  same  name,  will  leave  an  equal  number  of  men  and 
the  same  quantity  of  munitions  as  he  has  done  here. 

i  The  Chevalier  Henry  de  Tonty,  son  of  the  Italian  banker  of  in¬ 
surance  fame,  was  La  Salle ’s  lieutenant  in  the  Illinois  country. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Lahontan  Commands  a  Detachment  on  the  Great 

Lakes. 

The  following  Chapter  is  a  free  translation  of 
Lahontan’s  personal  adventures  among  the  Indians. 

1SET  out  the  third  of  August  from  Fort  Niagara  in 
a  canoe  manned  by  eight  men  of  my  detachment.  A 
three-league  paddle  against  the  current  of  the  river 
brought  us  to  the  end  of  navigation.  Here  I  met  du 
Lhut’s  brother,  Greysolon  de  la  Tourete,1  who  had 
risked  the  trip  with  a  single  canoe  from  Missilimakinac, 
in  order  to  join  the  army.  On  the  fourth  of  August, 
we  started  to  make  the  Great  South  Portage,  carrying 
our  canoes  from  a  spot  a  league  and  a  half 
below  the  great  falls  of  Niagara  to  a  place 
half  a  league  above  the  falls.2  We  had  to 
climb  three  mountains  before  the  trail  got  level 
and  beaten.3  If  we  had  been  surprised,  while  making 
this  ascent,  a  hundred  Iroquois  could  easily  have  over- 

1  Greysolon  de  la  Tourete  was  a  younger  brother  of  Daniel  Greysolon 
du  Lhut. 

2  Niagara  seems  to  have  greatly  impressed  Lahontan,  whose  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  grandeur  of  nature  is  ever  present  in  his  writings. 

Hennepin,  in  his  Nouveau  Voyage  dans  VAmirique,  chapter  7,  gives 
one  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  falls,  whose  “frightful  roar,  he 
tells  us,  can  be  heard  more  than  fifteen  leagues  away”.  (Edition 
1704.  Amsterdam,  chez  Adriaan  Braakman). 

s  Hennepin,  who  was  familiar  with  this  trail  long  before  Lahontan 
crossed  it,  gives  us  the  following  description  of  the  portage,  which 
lay  two  leagues  below  the  Great  Falls:  “The  trail  there  is  very  good. 
There  are  very  few  trees  and  the  ground  is  mostly  grass  land,  with 
some  oak  and  pine  scattered  here  and  there”. 
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whelmed  ns  by  rolling  down  stones.  We  had,  indeed, 
two  or  three  alarms,  which  caused  us  to  keep  a  very 
sharp  lookout,  and  to  transport  our  baggage  with  all 
speed.  In  spite  of  all  our  precautions,  we  had  to 
abandon  fifty  per  cent,  of  it  halfway  across  the  trail,  on 
receiving  the  information  that  a  band  of  the  enemy, 
one  thousand  strong,  was  drawing  near.  They  nearly 
got  us  as  well  as  our  baggage,  for  a  few  minutes  after 
jumping  into  our  canoes  at  a  point  above  the  Falls,  we 
perceived  the  river  bank  alive  with  howling  Iroquois. 
I  personally  had  a  very  narrow  escape,  for  it  was  only 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  pushing  off,  that  I 
had  gone  with  three  or  four  Indians  to  have  a  look  at 
those  dreadful  Falls.  This  sightseeing  tour  took  us  a 
hundred  yards  away  from  the  path,  and  nearly  cost  us 
our  scalps.  From  there  we  perceived  our  scouts  doub¬ 
ling  in  to  give  warning  that  the  enemy  was  close  at 
hand.  I  likewise  raced  to  the  canoes,  and  was  just  able 
to  make  the  shore,  as  my  men  were  beginning  to  pull 
out.1  The  proximity  of  these  Iroquois  developed  great 
energy  among  my  Marines,  who  continued  paddling 
hard  up  river.  We  travelled  all  night  long  and  next 
morning  gained  the  entrance  into  Lake  Erie.  Once  on 
the  waters  of  this  lake  and  we  were  safe  from  pursuit, 
because  of  the  unseaworthiness  of  the  Iroquois  canoes.2 

We  skirted  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  being  great- 

1  Here  Lahontan  makes  a  short  digression,  to  explain  that  the 
animals  and  fish  that  attempt  to  cross  the  river  too  near  the  great 
rush  of  the  waters,  are  swept  on  over  the  Falls.  These  carcasses  fur¬ 
nish  an  excellent  larder  for  the  Iroquois,  who  always  have  a  salvaging 
party  out  collecting  them  a  couple  of  leagues  down  the  river.  Hen¬ 
nepin,  chapter  7,  also  refers  to  the  numbers  of  animals  that  are  car¬ 
ried  annually  over  the  Falls,  by  the  rush  of  the  waters. 

2  The  Iroquois  canoes  are  made  of  elm  bark  and  being  heavy  and 
large  can  not  approach  the  speed  of  birch  bark  ones.  The  gunwhale 
is  set  so  low  that  even  a  slight  wind  prevents  them  navigating  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  These  canoes  are  so  large  that  they  can  hold  a  crew 
of  thirty  warriors,  fifteen  paddling  on  each  side.  (Lahontan,  book  1, 
page  108). 
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ly  assisted  in  our  journey  by  the  prevailing  calms. 
Very  frequently,  we  spied  flocks  of  fifty  or  sixty  young 
turkeys  scurrying  over  the  sands,  with  incredible 
speed.  The  Indians,  who  accompanied  us,  killed 
enough  of  these  birds  daily  to  give  us  a  share,  in  return 
for  the  fish  my  men  gave  them. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  we  struck  the  Long 
Point,  a  cape  projecting  away  out  into  Lake  Erie.  We 
preferred  the  trouble  of  making  a  two  hundred  yard 
portage  across  the  neck  of  this  point,  to  skirting  its 
shore-line  for  thirty-five  leagues.  We  kept  on  paddling, 
and  the  sixth  of  September  found  us  entering  the 
Straits  of  Lake  Huron.  We  proceeded  up  these 
Straits,  against  a  light  current  as  far  as  Lake  Sainte 
Claire.1  On  the  eighth,  we  skirted  the  shore  of  this 
lake  to  the  top  end,  from  where  there  remained  only  a 
six-league  paddle,  to  reach  the  entrance  into  Lake 
Huron.  This  was  our  destination,  and  here  we  landed 
on  the  fourteenth  of  September. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  take  over  my  fort  from 
the  ‘coureurs  de  hois’,  who  were  overjoyed  at  dispos¬ 
ing  of  their  responsibility  and  of  taking  to  the  bush 
once  again. 

Messrs,  du  Lliut  and  de  Tonty  said  they  wanted  a 

1  You  can  not  imagine  the  beauty  of  these  straits  and  of  this  little 
lake,  as  you  slowly  paddle  past  banks  laden  with  masses  of  wild  fruit 
trees.  En  route,  we  beat  some  of  the  small  islands  for  red  deer,  as  we 
had  seen  numbers  of  these  animals  playing  about  on  the  mainland. 
The  moment  they  took  to  the  water,  they  were  headed  off  and  bagged 
by  our  men  who  were  out  waiting  for  them  in  their  canoes.  (Lahon- 
tan,  book  1,  page  109). 

Hennepin,  (chapter  8)  says  that  on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  “we 
gave  the  name  of  Sainte  Claire  to  this  lake.  He  likewise  comments 
on  the  beauties  of  the  ‘detroit’  and  of  this  little  lake.  (Chapters  8 
and  19).  He  continues  (page  124):  “Those  who  will  one  day  have 
the  good  fortune  to  possess  the  lands  of  this  pleasant  and  fertile 
‘detroit’,  will  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  blazed  the  trail 
for  them  and  sailed  for  a  hundred  leagues  across  the  unknown  Lake 
Erie.” 
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few  days  rest  before  proceeding  any  further,  and  their 
words  were  echoed  by  the  Indians  present.  My  new 
fort  had  been  a  construction  of  du  Lhut’s,  who  had 
provided  the  guard  at  his  own  expense.  I  was  greatly 
assisted  by  the  good  harvest  of  Indian  corn  sown  by 
these  ‘coureurs  de  bois’,  whose  dispersal  afforded  me 
the  opportunity  of  sending  two  canoes  off  on  a  trading 
expedition  with  a  two  hundred  pound  roll  of  Brazilian 
tobacco.  The  purpose  of  this  expedition  was  to  obtain 
a  further  supply  of  corn  for  the  winter  months.  These 
canoes  I  manned  with  men  from  my  detachment.  It 
was  to  du  Lhut  that  I  was  indebted  for  this  big  piece 
of  twist,  which  he  intimated  could  be  more  readily 
traded  off  for  corn  than  could  ordinary  merchandise. 

This  turned  out  perfectly  correct,  but  I  fear  that  he 
will  be  no  better  repaid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Marine1  for  his  service  than  for  a  thousand  other  ex¬ 
penses  he  has  incurred  on  Iiis  Majesty’s  behalf.  The 
men  I  detailed  for  this  expedition  reported  back  with 
their  canoes,  towards  the  end  of  November,  bringing 
Father  Avenau  C.J.,  with  them.2  They  brought  the 
news  that  a  band  of  Hurons  were  about  to  go  on  the 
war-path  and  harass  the  Iroquois  who  were  busy  out 
hunting  beaver,  and  that  they  would  be  stopping  di¬ 
rectly  for  a  rest  at  my  fort. 

I  was  still  waiting  impatiently  for  a  man  named 
Turcot  and  four  other  ‘coureurs  de  bois’,  who  were  due 
to  arrive  the  beginning  of  November;  but  had  not  yet 
turned  up.  Monsieur  de  Denonville  had  promised  to 
send  on  a  few  other  hunters  a  little  later,  in  addition 
to  these  ‘coureurs  de  bois’ ;  but  none  of  these  appeared. 
We  would  have  fared  badly  if  four  young  Canadians 

1  The  Department  of  the  Marine  had  charge  of  Colonies. 

2  Fr.  Avenau  had  most  likely  been  sent  down  by  the  Superior  of 
the  Ottawa  Missions  at  Missilimakinac,  to  act  as  Chaplain  to  the 
fort. 
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had  not  happened  to  arrive  our  way  and  passed  the 
winter  with  us. 

As  for  the  raiding  party  of  Hurons,  they  reached 
my  fort  on  the  second  of  December,  accompanied  by 
their  chief,  Saentsouan.  This  Indian  left  me  his 
canoes  and  baggage  to  look  after  while  away  on  the 
expedition,  as  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  further  by 
water  owing  to  the  rivers  and  lakes  beginning  to 
freeze  up.  For  this  reason  they  were  going  to  follow 
the  trails  through  the  bush  to  Fort  Niagara,  where 
they  expected  to  get  information  before  entering  Iro¬ 
quois  territory.  They  made  a  ten  days’  march,  during 
which  time  they  covered  a  distance  of  fifty  leagues 
without  meeting  anyone.1  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  day, 
their  scouts  discovered  tracks,  which  had  evidently 
been  made  by  hostile  Iroquois  hunters.  The  recon- 
noitering  party  followed  these  tracks  at  a  good  speed, 
travelling  all  night  long,  over  ground  deep  with  snow. 
About  daybreak  these  Hurons  turned  in  their  tracks 
and  hastened  back  to  inform  their  main  body  that  they 
had  found  six  cabins  containing  ten  men  each.  On  re¬ 
ceiving  this  intelligence,  the  party  halted  so  as  to 
paint  their  faces,  see  to  their  weapons  and  take  all 
necessary  precautions  for  a  successful  attack.  A 
council  was  held  to  deliberate  on  the  situation,  and  it 
was  determined  that  two  men  should  be  assigned  to  a 
caibin,  one  at  each  exit.  These  braves  were  to  quietly 
take  up  their  position  at  the  doors  of  the  cabins  and 
to  await  with  tomahawk  in  hand,  ready  to  crush  those 
Iroquois,  rvho  attempted  to  come  out.  Simultaneously 
the  remaining  Hurons  were  to  fire  repeated  volleys. 
This  plan  of  attack  succeeded  wonderfully.  The  Iro- 

1  When  on  the  war-path,  the  Hurons  covered  five  leagues  per  day 
never  travelling  more  or  less,  except  under  exceptional  circumstances! 
(Lahontan,  page  147,  edition  of  1728). 
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quois,  taken  by  surprise  and  entrapped  in  their  bark 
huts,  were  so  completely  cut  to  pieces,  that  only  two  out 
of  a  total  of  sixty-four  escaped.  The  two  unfortunate 
Indians  who  did  get  away,  perished  miserably  in  the 
bush,  from  cold  and  hunger.  The  attacking  party  lost 
three  braves  but  gained  fourteen  prisoners  and  four 
squaws. 

After  this  successful  raid,  the  Hurons  made  for  my 
fort  with  all  possible  speed,  bringing  their  prisoners 
with  them.  I  found  that  three  of  these  had  been 
among  the  Iroquois  band  that  nearly  got  our  scalps  last 
year  at  the  Great  Portage  of  Niagara.  They  informed 
me  that  Fort  Niagara  was  completely  cut  off  by  eight 
hundred  of  their  warriors,  who  would  be  shortly  taking 
to  the  trail  for  my  fort.  This  unpleasant  bit  of  news 
disturbed  me  greatly,  chiefly  through  fear  of  running 
short  of  supplies.  I  immediately  resolved  to  husband 
what  little  Indian  corn  remained.  I  did  not  fear  an 
attack,  because  Indians  never  fight  in  the  open,  but  I 
did  dread  being  starved  out  through  my  hunters  being 
compelled  to  remain  within  the  fort. 

As  my  Huron  guests  remained  with  me  for  two  weeks 
on  their  return  journey,  I  thought  this  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  enlist  their  services  in  replenishing  our 
larder.  After  their  departure,  we  remained  quietly 
within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  for  the  rest  of  the  winter. 

When  spring  arrived,  supplies  were  at  such  a  low 
ebb  that  I  resolved  to  go  up  to  Missilimakinac  to  buy 
corn  from  the  Huron  and  Ottawa  Indians  there.  On 
the  first  of  April,  I  set  out  with  my  detachment,  leav¬ 
ing  a  few  men  to  guard  the  fort  during  our  absence. 
We  slowly  skirted  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Huron, 
passing  Saguinaw  and  Thunder  Bay  ‘en  route’.  From 
here  a  choppy  sea  made  the  paddling  risky  enough, 
although  on  the  other  hand,  we  had  the  advantage  of  a 
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favourable  wind.  At  the  mouth  of  Lake  Illinois,  we 
again  met  our  party  of  Hurons,  this  time  accompanied 
by  four  or  five  hundred  Ottawas.  The  latter  were  re¬ 
turning  to  their  village,  after  a  successful  beaver  hunt. 
The  ice  compelled  us  all  to  stop  here  for  three  or  four 
days,  until  the  lake  was  quite  clear.  We  reached 
Missilimakinac  the  eighteenth  of  April.  The  Hurons 
immediately  made  a  distribution  of  their  slaves  on 
arrival,  and  I  started  searching  for  Indian  corn.  This 
was  so  difficult  to  procure,  owing  to  the  poor  crop 
harvested  that  I  was  almost  in  despair.  I  am  hoping 
yet  to  secure  enough  for  our  requirements,  out  of  the 
two  villages. 

Monsieur  Cavalier1  arrived  here  on  the  sixth  day  of 
May,  accompanied  by  his  nephew,  by  Father  Anastase, 
Recollet,  by  a  pilot,  by  an  Indian,  and  by  a  few  French¬ 
men.  These  men  belong  to  the  party  that  Monsieur  de 
la  Salle  conducted  to  explore  the  Mississippi.2  .  .  .  . 

1  The  brother  of  Monsieur  de  la  Salle. 

2  One  of  these  men  was  Joutel,  who  relates  the  story  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  in  his  Journal  Historique  du  dernier  Voyage  que  feu  M.  de  la 
Solle  fit  dans  le  Golfe  de  Mexique,  etc.  A  Paris,  Chez  Estienne  Robinot, 
1713.  He  gives  the  date  of  their  arrival  at  Missilimakinac,  as  the 
tenth  of  May.  The  little  party  had  to  wait  here  some  time  for  the 
chance  to  proceed  further,  as  scarcely  anybody  wanted  to  risk  the 
journey  down  to  Montreal,  on  account  of  the  hostile  Iroquois.  (Jou¬ 
tel,  Journal  Historique,  page  355).  Joutel  does  not  mention  having 
met  Lahontan  at  this  post,  although  he  does  report  the  presence  of 
some  Frenchmen  there.  This  omission  of  Lahontan ’s  name  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  as  our  young  Baron  would  more  likely  have  chosen  the 
Cavaliers  and  Fr.  Anastase  for  his  friends.  In  his  Journal,  page  263, 
Joutel  gives  the  number  of  men  who  set  out  on  the  return  journey  to 
Canada,  as  seven:  “They  were  Father  Anastase;  Messrs.  Cavalier, 
uncle  and  nephew;  the  Sieur  de  Maries  (drowned  en  route) ;  a  man 
named  Teissier;  a  young  Parisian,  by  name  Bathelemy;  and  myself.” 
These,  with  the  exception  of  three  who  had  voluntarily  remained  be¬ 
hind  with  the  Indians,  were  the  only  survivors  of  La  Salle’s  ill-fated 
expedition,  and  were  making  their  way  back  to  France,  by  way  of 
Canada.  They  did  not  disclose  the  fate  of  their  companions,  nor  men¬ 
tion  La  Salle’s  untimely  end  to  the  people  they  met  on  the  way,  for 
the  probable  reason  that  they  wished  first  to  present  their  report  to 
the  King.  Lahontan  seems  to  have  had  a  suspicion  that  all  was  not 
correct,  for  he  adds:  “We  here  suspected  that  he  (La  Salle)  must 
have  perished,  since  he  did  not  come  himself”. 
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I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  anything  about  the  long 
overland  voyage  they  have  just  completed,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  description,  I  reckon  it  is  not  far  short 
of  eight  hundred  leagues.1  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  must 
return  once  more  to  my  description  of  Missilimakinac, 
which  is  an  important  centre,  situated  only  half  a 
league  from  the  mouth  of  Lake  Illinois.  The  Huron 
and  Ottawa  Indians  each  have  a  village  here,  where 
a  palisade  divides  their  respective  camps.  The  Ottawas 
have  taken  the  precautionary  measure  of  starting  to 
construct  a  fort  nearby,  in  consequence  of  an  incident, 
in  which  four  young  Ottawas  killed  a  Huron  brave. 
The  Jesuits  have  a  small  residence  with  a  Mission 
Church  close  by,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  palisade, 
beyond  which  lie  the  Huron  wigwams.  These  good 
priests  devote  their  knowledge  and  their  lives  to  at¬ 
tempting  to  convert  incredulous  savages. 

The  ‘coureurs  de  bois’  have  a  post  here,  which  is  very 
small,  but  yet  important  because  it  serves  as  a  store 
for  all  their  merchandise  used  for  trading  with  the 
Indian  tribes  lying  to  the  south  and  west.  You  must 
pass  this  post  when  proceeding  to  the  Illinois  country, 
and  other  south  and  east  points.  The  skins  brought 
back  from  these  different  places  have  to  be  stored  here 
before  being  transported  to  the  Colony.  This  place  is 
an  excellent  location  for  a  storehouse,  as  it  is  secure 
from  an  Iroquois  attack,  both  by  land  and  water.  The 
waters  of  Lake  Huron  and  of  the  Straits  of  Lake 
Illinois  are  too  turbulent  for  the  Iroquois  to  attempt 
the  trip  with  their  frail  canoes;  and  the  swamps, 
marshes  and  small  lakes  prevent  them  from  making  the 
journey  by  land.  Supposing  they  did  even  reach  the 
Straits  of  Lake  Illinois,  they  would  still  have  to  cross 

i  For  this  description  see  Joutel’s  Journal  Historique. 
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these  narrows,  which  they  could  never  succeed  in 
doing. 

The  Ottawa  and  Huron  Indians  exist  chiefly  on  the 
white  fish  they  catch  in  mid-channel.1  I  do  not  know 
what  they  would  do  without  this  convenient  supply,  as 
they  have  to  go  altogether  too  far  afield  to  secure  elk 
and  deer.  You  can  catch  trout  as  comfortably  in  winter 
through  a  hole  in  the  ice,  as  you  can  in  summer.  The 
Indians  have  some  nice  level  bits  of  country  here, 
where  they  grow  corn,  peas,  beans,  pumpkins  and 
melons.  Sometimes  they  get  such  a  high  price  for 
their  corn,  that  it  more  than  compensates  them  for  the 
dearness  of  our  merchandise ;  but  it  is  chiefly  after  an 
unsuccessful  beaver  hunt  that  they  put  the  price  up 
most.  As  soon  as  I  collect  sixty  sacks  of  corn,  weigh¬ 
ing  fifty  pounds  each,  I  shall  proceed  with  my  detach¬ 
ment  to  Fort  Sainte  Marie,2  where  I  hope  to  induce  the 
Sauteurs  to  join  forces  with  a  band  of  Ottawa.'1.  If  this 
scheme  works,  we  shall  all  go  on  the  war-path  together, 
and  turn  the  bows  of  our  war  canoes  towards  Iroquois 
territory.  The  great  chief  Adario,  commonly  known  as 
the  Rat,  is  forming  another  party  of  about  one  hundred 
Iiurons,  which  he  intends  to  conduct  by  a  different 
route. 

I  set  out  the  second  of  June  for  the  “Soo”,  where  I 
succeeded  in  getting  forty  young  warriors  to  join  up 
for  the  expedition.  The  Sauteurs  or  Outchipoues  have 
a  village  here,  and  there  is  a  Jesuit  Mission  close  by. 
This  is  an  important  thoroughfare  for  the  ‘coureurs  de 
bois’  trading  with  the  northern  tribes.  I  left  here  the 
thirteenth  of  June  with  my  forty  Sauteurs,  who  had 
five  canoes,  each  manned  by  eight  warriors.  On  the 

1  Lahontan  is  here  referring  to  the  channel  between  the  post  of 
Missilimakinac  on  the  mainland  and  the  island  of  the  same  name. 

2  At  the  ‘Soo’. 
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sixteenth,  we  reached  the  Island  of  the  Detour,  where 
my  detachment  and  Ottawas  were  waiting  for  us.  As 
is  customary  on  such  occasions,  the  representatives  of 
these  two  tribes  spent  the  first  day  in  feasting,  dancing 
and  singing.  The  following  day,  we  set  out  in  our 
canoes  and  crossing  from  island  to  island  made  that  of 
Manitoulin  in  four  days.1  The  Ottawas  used  to  dwell 
on  this  island,  but  were  compelled  to  withdraw  by  the 
encroachment  of  the  Iroquois,  the  destroyers  of  so 
many  Indian  Nations.  We  skirted  the  shore  of  this 
big  island  during  a  whole  day,  and  by  crossing  in  the 
lee  of  the  small  islets,  gained  the  east  side  of  the  lake. 
The  steady  calm  greatly  assisted  us  but  we  had  to 
negotiate  some  open  bits  of  water,  the  widest  of  which 
was  six  leagues.  This  the  Indians  were  not  anxious  to 
do,  preferring  to  keep  close  to  the  shore,  even  if  it 
meant  paddling  fifty  leagues  further.  I  nevertheless 
induced  them  to  do  so,  by  saying  I  would  not  risk  it 
myself,  if  I  had  not  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
elements,  which  would  protect  us  all  from  danger. 

On  the  twenty-fifth,  we  reached  the  River  Theonon- 
tate.  This  part  of  the  country  was  former  Huron 
territory.  On  the  first  of  July,  we  paddled  into  Fort 
Saint  Joseph,  where  I  found  my  guard  impatiently 
waiting  for  me.  I  remained  there  for  two  days,  having- 
replenished  the  little  garrison’s  stock  of  corn,  from 
what  I  bought  up  at  Missilimakinac.  After  seeing  to 
their  ‘ravitaillement’,  we  set  out  again  at  a  good  rate 
for  Iroquois  territory.  We  paddled  down  the  Straits 
of  Lake  Huron,  and  skirting  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  reached  the  River  Conde  by  the  seventeenth. 
As  soon  as  we  landed,  my  Indians  started  to  cut  down 
trees  and  construct  a  redoubt.  The  object  of  this  little 

i  This  island  was  the  original  home  of  the  Ottawas.  (N.  Perrot, 
notes  on  chapter  20,  page  290). 
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fort  was  to  provide  a  safe  place  for  the  canoes  and 
baggage,  as  well  as  a  safe  retreat  in  case  of  pursuit. 

On  the  twentieth,  my  Indians  took  to  the  trail.  Each 
warrior  had  as  equipment  only  a  light  covering,  his 
bow  and  arrow  or  his  musket,  and  a  small  bag  con¬ 
taining  ten  pounds  of  corn  flour,  for  food.  They 
thought  it  advisable  to  follow  the  banks  of  the  river 
Conde  as  the  Cayugas  are  in  the  habit  of  fishing  for 
sturgeon  there.  This  fish  often  attains  the  length  of 
six  feet;  it  forsakes  the  lakes  during  the  warm  spells 
and  ascends  the  cool  water  of  the  river. 

My  Indians  were  not  after  a  few  fishermen’s  scalps, 
but  had  as  their  objective  the  villages  of  the  Cayugas, 
which  they  hoped  to  take  by  surprise.  Everything  de¬ 
pended,  of  course,  on  being  able  to  penetrate  that  far 
without  being  detected.  The  little  band  took  to  the 
trail,  sending  out  as  usual  numerous  scouts  in  advance. 
After  scarcely  two  days’  travelling,  the  reconnoitering 
party  discovered  a  body  of  three  hundred  Iroquois; 
but  they  themselves  were  so  well  spied  out  by  this 
enemy,  that  it  was  all  they  could  do  to  regain  their 
main  troops.  Thereupon  these  likewise  took  to  flight, 
making  for  the  redoubt  at  top  speed.  All  was  quiet  in 
the  little  fort,  when  suddenly  the  stillness  of  the  great 
forest  echoed  the  sentry’s  alarm.  “To  arms,  our  party 
has  been  defeated  and  is  pursued !  ”  I  was  astonished 
then  to  see  these  fugitives  racing  for  the  fort  with  no 
enemy  in  pursuit.  I  did  not  know  the  details  of  their 
expedition  until  half  an  hour  after  they  arrived,  as  it 
is  an  Indian  custom  not  to  speak  during  this  interval. 
When  the  prescribed  time  had  elapsed,  the  Indian  chief 
broke  the  silence.  I  thought  at  first  that  their  scouts 
had  mistaken  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  because  the 
Ottawas  have  not  the  reputation  of  being  over  endowed 
with  courage ;  but  the  numbers  of  the  Iroquois  appear- 
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ing  within  view  of  the  fort  next  day,  confirmed  their 
report.  An  escaped  Shawnee  slave  estimated  their 
strength  at  not  less  than  four  hundred,  and  reported 
that  these  Iroquois  would  shortly  be  reinforced  by 
sixty  more  warriors. 

Shortly  afterwards,  I  was  invited  by  my  Indians  to 
attend  a  pow-wow,  and  deliberate  with  them.  They 
proposed  that  we  should  wait  for  a  favourable  wind 
before  embarking,  and  explained  that  their  plan  was  to 
go  to  the  end  of  the  lake  and  surprise  the  party  of  sixty 
Iroquois,  which  they  stated  they  would  surely  be  able 
to  find.  They  contended  that  it  was  not  well  to  set  out 
during  a  calm,  because  a  contrary  wind  might  cause 
us  to  make  a  forced  landing,  in  which  case,  we  would  he 
cut  to  pieces  if  pursued.  I  replied  that  it  was  too  fine  a 
season  to  have  other  than  calm  weather,  and  that  if  we 
waited  any  longer,  we  would  be  giving  the  enemy  recon- 
noitering  party  time  to  construct  canoes,  10  pursue  us 
with.  I  explained  that  we  were  not  sure  of  having  a 
favourable  wind  so  soon,  and  that  we  should  not 
hesi+ate  to  take  to  our  canoes.  In  which  cnse,  we 
could  paddle  by  night  and  hide  by  day  behind  points 
of  the  mainland  and  rocks,  taking  advantage  of  every 
bit  of  shelter  afforded  by  the  nature  of  the  coast-line. 
T ravelling  in  this  way,  the  enemy  could  never  guess 
whether  we  had  followed  the  southern  or  northern 
shore.  To  all  this,  my  Indians  replied,  that  this  delay 
might  indeed  be  risky,  but  on  the  other  hand  my  scheme 
was  also  hazardous.  They  added  that  they  were  never¬ 
theless  going  to  gum  their  canoes  so  as  to  set  out  with 
us.  We  evacuated  the  place  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  to  the  twenty-fifth,  and  paddled  hard  till  dawn. 
As  the  weather  continued  bright  and  calm,  we  kept  on 
going  until  darkness  set  in.  We  then  halted  so  as  to 
snatch  three  or  four  hours  sleep,  remaining  in  our 
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canoes,  during  this  time.  About  midnight,  we  set  out 
again,  half  the  detachment  paddling,  while  the  other 
half  rested.  After  this  we  kept  to  our  original  plan  of 
paddling  at  night  and  of  resting  bv  day. 

It  was  noon  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  month.  Ai  e 
were  taking  cover  behind  the  point  of  a  small  island, 
and  our  men  were  deep  in  slumber.  Suddenly  the 
three  marines  on  guard  spied  some  canoes  travelling 
towards  us.  They  promptly  awakened  those  Indians, 
who  had  gone  into  the  island  to  get  a  more  comfort¬ 
able  sleep.  On  hearing  this  report,  all  our  men  were 
immediately  on  the  alert,  and  we  prepared  forthwith 
to  attack.  We  could  not  distinguish  these  canoes  very 
clearly,  although  only  half  a  league  away,  because  the 
sun  was  shining  perpendicularly  on  the  lake,  making 
the  surface  of  the  water  appear  like  a  mirror.  As  only 
two  canoes  at  length  came  into  view,  we  concluded  that 
these  were  Iroquois,  and  that  each  canoe  held  at  least 
twenty  warriors. 

As  soon  as  this  fact  was  established,  the  chief  of  the 
Sauteurs  informed  me  that  he  was  going  ashore  with 
his  braves  and  intended  quietly  to  follow  the  enemy 
canoes  along  the  bank,  carefully  avoiding  detection 
and  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  Iroquois  the  moment  they 
were  forced  by  us  to  effect  a  landing.  This  chief  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  rest  of  us,  that  is  the  Ottawas  and  my 
own  men,  should  wait  until  the  enemy  arrived  within 
musket-shot  of  the  island  before  disclosing  our  posi¬ 
tion,  and  taking  up  the  pursuit.  He  explained  that  if 
we  allowed  the  enemy  to  approach  any  nearer  than  this, 
instead  of  making  for  land  they  would  only  seek  to 
sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible,  preferring  death 
and  drowning  to  being  taken  alive. 

This  turned  out  to  be  excellent  advice,  for  no  sooner 
had  the  Iroquois  seen  us  than  they  made  a  great  dash 
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for  the  shore.  We  followed  them  up  swiftly  in  our 
canoes,  watching  them  as  they  leapt  on  to  the  bank. 
It  became  evident  to  us  that  they  were  preparing  to 
massacre  their  prisoners  so  as  to  have  a  better  chance 
of  escape.  It  was  a  tense  moment,  a  score  of  toma¬ 
hawks  were  aloft,  swinging  in  the  air,  ready  to  descend 
on  the  heads  of  the  wretched  prisoners.  It  was  at  this 
second  that  a  great  war-whoop  rent  the  air,  and  we  saw 
the  brave  Sauteurs  sweep  down  on  the  enemy,  sur¬ 
rounding  them  so  well  that  not  a  man  escaped.  The 
Iroquois  taken  completely  by  surprise,  struggled 
fiercely,  but  were  soon  compelled  to  surrender. 
The  Sauteurs  lost  four  men  in  this  action,  which  was 
all  over  by  the  time  the  rest  of  us  reached  the  bank. 
As  for  the  twenty-two  Iroquois,  not  a  man  got  away, 
three  were  killed,  five  wounded,  and  the  rest  made 
prisoners.  In  addition,  eighteen  wounded  Oumamis 
slaves,  and  seven  squaws  were  liberated.  From  them 
we  learnt  that  the  remainder  of  this  Iroquois  band  was 
proceeding  home  by  way  of  the  lake  shore  and  was 
conducting  a  party  of  thirty-four  prisoners  with  them. 
They  further  reported  that  these  Iroquois  could  not 
be  very  far  off. 

This  piece  of  news  created  a  great  divergence  of 
opinion  among  the  Sauteurs  and  Ottawas.  The  latter 
advocated  leaving  well  enough  alone,  contending  that 
the  four  hundred  Iroquois  that  we  had  left  behind  at 
the  Conde  river  would  certainly  not  fail  to  anticipate 
us  in  meeting  this  convoy.  The  Sauteurs  held  the 
opposite  view,  saying  they  would  rather  perish  than 
fail  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  these  prisoners,  and  to 
wipe  out  yet  another  band  of  Iroquois.  They  ended 
up  by  saying  that  they  would  not  hesitate  to  undertake 
the  enterprise  alone,  if  nobody  else  would  help.  I  was 
greatly  impressed  with  the  bold  spirit  of  these  Sauteurs 
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and  I  can  assure  you,  I  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  it, 
when  it  came  to  haranguing  the  Ottawas.  I  explained 
to  these  Indians  that  we  would  he  forever  disgraced,  if 
we  refused  to  follow  the  Sauteurs,  who  had  really  more 
reason  than  we  for  declining  a  second  encounter,  in 
view  of  the  glory  they  had  already  acquired.  I  also 
impressed  them  with  the  necessity  of  immediately 
choosing  a  suitable  place  for  a  redoubt  where  we 
could  safely  keep  our  canoes,  baggage,  and  prisoners. 

The  Ottawas  promptly  held  a  council  to  discuss  the 
situation  and  resolvd,  although  probably  more  through 
shame  than  out  of  actual  courage,  that  they  also  would 
take  part  in  the  attack.  After  completing  our  small 
fort,  we  dispatched  scouts  in  all  directions  to  try  and 
locate  the  enemy.  Two  of  these  scouts  returned  at  full 
speed  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  reporting  that 
they  had  seen  the  Iroquois  three  leagues  off  and  that 
they  were  heading  our  way.  They  added  that  they 
had  noticed  a  small  stream,  on  the  way  back,  which 
would  provide  a  satisfactory  enough  place  for  an 
ambush.  Our  Indians  were  just  Avaiting  for  a  chance 
like  this,  and  set  out  immediately  to  take  possession  of 
such  a  desirable  spot.  The  full  advantage  of  the 
ambush  was  not  really  obtained,  because  the  Ottawas 
fired  too  hastily  and  from  too  great  a  distance.  As  a 
result,  all  the  Iroquois  escaped  except  ten  or  twelve, 
whose  heads  the  Sauteurs  brought  back  in  triumph  to 
the  fort.  All  the  prisoners  were  rescued,  which  in 
itself  was  quite  enough  to  make  us  all  contented. 

We  lost  no  time  in  getting  away,  taking  our  rescued 
Indians  with  us.  We  paddled  hard,  and  by  the 
thirteenth  of  the  month  reached  the  Straits  of  Lake 
Huron.  Passing  leisurely  up  these  Straits,  we  took 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  plenty  of  fresh  meat,  and 
we  feasted  on  the  luscious  fruits  of  the  district,  Avhich 
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afforded  us  great  refreshment  after  our  ordinary 
rations.  En  route,  we  camped  for  eight  days  on  some 
of  the  small  islands,  and  this  rest  gave  the  wounded 
Oumamis  time  to  recuperate. 

We  set  out  again  on  the  24th,  reaching  Fort  Saint 
Joseph  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  There,  to  my 
astonishment,  I  found  a  band  of  eighty  Oumamis  war¬ 
riors,  fresh  from  Niagara,  impatiently  waiting  for  me. 
These  Indians  showed  great  joy  at  the  deliverance  of 
their  comrades  and  gave  us  a  great  reception.  Their 
chief,  Michitonka,  reported  that  most  of  the  garrison 
at  Niagara  had  died  of  disease,  that  the  fort  there  had 
been  abandoned,  and  that  Monsieur  de  Denonville  was 
trying  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Five  Nations. 
After  carefully  considering  this  turn  of  events,  we 
decided  to  evacuate  Fort  Saint  Joseph  and  retire  to 
Missilimakinac,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  shortage  of 
supplies.1 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  month,  we  burnt  the 
fort  and  set  out  for  Missilimakinac,  reaching  that  post 
on  the  tenth  of  September.  There  I  received  merchan¬ 
dise  from  the  Governor  General  with  which  to  pay  my 
men  and  orders  from  him  to  return  to  the  Colony  at 
the  first  opportunity.  This,  however,  did  not  present 
itself  until  the  following  June.2 

1  One  can  hardly  blame  Lahontan  for  abandoning  Fort  Saint 
Joseph,  when  the  great  advanced  post  at  Niagara  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Iroquois,  who  might  at  any  moment  be  echoing  their 
war-whoops  at  the  gates  of  his  fort.  Besides  supplies  were  very  low, 
and  he  would  shortly  be  obliged  in  any  case  to  have  to  forsake  the 
‘  detroit  ’. 

2  It  was  during  this  interval  that  Lahontan  turned  explorer,  and 
undertook  a  voyage  of  discovery,  which  subsequently  gave  rise  to  a 
long  period  of  controversy.  We  find  his  account  of  the  expedition  in 
letter  sixteen,  dated  at  Missilimakinac,  May  the  28th,  1689.  It  is 
rather  a  confused  report  and  very  different  from  the  clear-cut  des¬ 
criptions  contained  in  his  other  letters.  Mr.  J.-Edmond  Boy  has 
dealt  very  exhaustively  with  this  subject  in  his  biography  of  the 
Baron  de  Lahontan. 
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Quebec. 

ON  the  eighth  of  June,  1689,  Lahontan  sets  out 
for  the  Colony  with  a  dozen  Ottawa  Indians 
and  two  canoes.  He  follows  the  northern  route 
to  Montreal  by  the  French  river,  Lake  Nipissing,  and 
Ottawa  river,  in  order  to  avoid  those  hostile  bands  of 
Iroquois  still  lurking  in  the  vast  forests  of  the  Lakes 
and  prowling  about  the  Great  Portage  of  Niagara.  On 
the  twenty-third  of  the  month,  he  catches  up  with  a 
large  body  of  coureurs  de  bois,  who  are  also  making  the 
descent  to  the  Colony. 

Du  Lhut  is  with  this  party  and  he  endeavours  to 
dissuade  Lahontan  from  continuing  his  journey  alone 
with  such  a  feeble  escort  of  Indians,  whose  tribal 
characteristic  is  mortal  fear  of  the  Iroquois.  In  spite 
of  this  advice,  Lahontan  presses  on,  although  he  almost 
repents  of  it  at  the  Long  Saut1  where  his  Ottawas,  mis¬ 
taking  a  shadow  for  some  Iroquois  feathers,  prepare 
to  make  for  the  bush.  “I  met,”  he  tells  us,  “Monsieur 
de  Saint-Helene  on  the  great  Ottawa  river,  near  the 
Riviere  du  Lievre.  He  was  in  command  of  a  party  of 
‘coureurs  de  bois’,  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  to  recapture  some  forts  that  the  English  had 
taken  from  us”.  From  this  gentleman,  Lahontan 
hears  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  has  landed  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  that  King  James  has  fled  to  France. 

On  the  nineth  of  July  Lahontan  reaches  Montreal, 

1  This  was  the  Long  Saut  of  the  Ottawa  river. 
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“after  having  shot  several  frightful  rapids  on  the 
great  Ottawa  river,  and  made  fifteen  or  twenty  port¬ 
ages,  among  which  there  are  some  more  than  a  league 
in  length”.  At  the  Saut  Saint  Louis,  near  Montreal, 
our  young  officer  almost  meets  his  death,  for  his  canoe 
capsizes  while  descending  these  rapids ;  one  of  his 
Indians  is  drowned  and  he  himself  is  only  saved  "by 
the  timely  presence  of  the  Chevalier  de  Vaudreuil,  who 
fishes  him  out  from  the  waters  at  the  foot  of  the 
cataract. 

“The  day  after  landing”,  writes  Lahontan,  “I  re¬ 
ported  to  Monsieur  de  Denonville  and  to  Monsieur  de 
Champigny,  and  gave  them  an  account  of  my  voyages, 
also  mentioning  the  large  party  of  ‘coureurs  de  hois’ 
and  Indians  that  would  be  arriving  shortly.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  reached  here  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight.” 

Lahontan  now  makes  a  digression  and  gives  us  an 
account  of  how  the  Huron  chief,  the  Rat,  prevented  the 
Governor  General  from  concluding  peace  with  the  Five 
Nations.  “This  Indian,  great  in  the  Huron  councils 
of  war  and  peace,  is  a  fine  man,  if  ever  there  was 
one”,  is  Lahontan ’s  comment.  When  pressed  by  de 
Denonville  in  1687,  to  join  the  French  alliance,  this 
chief  did  so,  but  on  the  condition  that  there  would  be 
no  peace  until  the  Iroquois  were  totally  destroyed. 
The  Governor  General  agreed  and  renewed  his  promise 
on  the  third  of  September,  or  “two  days”,  says 
Lahontan,  “before  I  set  out  from  Niagara  for  my 
voyage  up  the  Great  Lakes.  ’  ’ 

Now  the  Rat,  relying  on  this  agreement,  collected  a 
band  of  one  hundred  warriors  in  the  summer  of  1688, 
and  set  out  at  their  head  to  raid  Iroquois  territory. 

i  With  the  exception  of  Pontiac,  the  Eat  (Kondiaronk)  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  greatest  of  the  Indian  chiefs  of  New  France.  (See  N.  Per- 
rot,  page  309). 
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With  his  usual  prudence,  he  stopped  off  ou  the  way,  at 
Fort  Frontenac,  to  see  if  he  could  get  any  information. 
There  he  learnt  to  his  amazement  that  the  Governor 
General  was  trying  to  make  peace  with  the  Five  Na¬ 
tions,  who  were  shortly  sending  ambassadors  and  host¬ 
ages  to  Montreal  to  conclude  the  treaty.  At  the  same 
time  he  received  word  not  to  proceed  any  further  on  his 
expedition,  but  to  return  to  Missilimakinac,  with  all  his 
warriors.  The  Huron,  astounded  at  such  unexpected 
news,  which  was  so  opposed  to  his  nation’s  interest, 
replied  nevertheless:  “It  is  all  right”.  But  instead 
of  returning  home  at  once,  the  Bat  took  the  opposite 
direction,  and  headed  for  the  rapids,  where  he  care¬ 
fully  selected  a  suitable  place  to  ambush  the  Iroquois 
deputies.  There  he  remained  concealed  with  his  braves 
in  the  dense  brushwood  and  patiently  waited  for  the 
embassy  that  he  knew  full  well  would  be  obliged  to 
pass  that  way.  At  the  end  of  four  or  five  days  the 
deputation  appeared  accompanied  by  forty  young 
warriors.  The  Rat  allowed  these  unsuspecting  Iro¬ 
quois  to  land  and  begin  the  portage,  before  he  made 
his  attack.  “As  soon  as  the  prisoners  were  bound, 
this  crafty  savage  informed  them  that  the  French 
Governor  had  told  him  to  seize  this  spot  and  wait  for 
a  party  of  fifty  warriors,  that  would  be  passing  that 
way  at  a  given  time”.  These  Iroquois  were  astounded 
at  what  they  thought  to  be  treachery  on  the  part  of 
Monsieur  de  Denonville  and  therefore  recounted  to  the 
Rat  full  particulars  of  their  mission.  The  Huron  chief 
then  pretended  to  be  greatly  upset  at  the  supposed 
perfidy  of  Monsieur  de  Denonville,  exclaiming  that  “he 
would  have  vengeance  on  him,  sooner  or  later,  for 
having  used  him  to  commit  such  an  appalling  act  of 
treachery”.  He  then  ordered  the  Iroquois  to  be  set 
free  and  after  giving  them  presents,  sent  them  all 
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home  with  the  exception  of  one,  whom  he  kept  to  re¬ 
place  the  Huron  killed  in  the  attack. 

On  his  return  to  Missilimakinac,  the  Rat  presented 
the  captured  Indian  to  the  Commandant  there,  who 
having  heard  nothing  of  any  truce,  handed  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Red-skin  over  to  a  firing  party.  This  wretched 
Iroquois  had  tried  hard  to  explain  matters  and  to 
furnish  an  account  of  the  treacherous  attack  on  the 
ambassadors,  but  he  could  not  make  any  impression,  as 
the  Rat,  the  ally  of  the  French,  had  said  he  was  quite 
mad.  Now  the  Huron  chief  profited  by  this  incident  to 
the  full.  He  immediately  sent  for  an  old  Iroquois  slave 
of  many  years  service  and  according  him  his  liberty, 
told  him  to  return  to  his  people  and  report  all  that  he 
had  seen  and  heard.  The  Iroquois,  free  once  again,  did 
not  fail  to  acquit  himself  of  his  duty,  and  so  well,  that 
very  shortly  afterwards  Iroquois  ambassadors  to  the 
number  of  twelve  hundred  or  more  visited  the  Island 
of  Montreal. 

The  Governor  General  was  not  in  the  least  expecting 
such  a  visit,  as  he  had  expressed  his  indignation  to  the 
Iroquois  at  the  Rat’s  treachery,  and  was  still  counting 
on  the  treaty  going  through.  But  the  Iroquois  had  no 
intention  of  sending  another  embassy,  and  were  only 
waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  swoop  down 
on  the  Colony.  Under  cover  of  darkness,  on  a  stormy 
August  night,  1689,  their  warriors  landed  at  La  Chine, 
a  point  on  the  Island  of  Montreal,  and  with  savage 
yells  made  for  the  settlements,  burning,  looting,  and 
massacring.  The  butchery  was  frightful.  Madame  de 
Denonville  was  at  this  time  with  the  Governor  at 
Montreal,  “where  consternation  reigned”,  says 
Lahontan,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Iroquois,  who 
were  in  complete  possession  of  the  surrounding  settle¬ 
ments. 
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After  laying  waste  the  countryside,  the  Indians 
next  started  to  blockade  the  forts.  “Meanwhile 
Monsieur  de  Denonville  sent  a  detachment  of  one 
hundred  soldiers  and  fifty  Indians  to  oppose  them;  but 
these  were  either  all  captured  or  cut  to  pieces,  with 
the  exception  of  twelve  Indians,  one  soldier,  and 
Monsieur  de  Longueil,  commanding  the  detachment, 
who  escaped.  This  officer  was  carried  off  the  field 
with  a  broken  thigh  by  his  twelve  Indian  allies  ’  ’.  After 
this  successful  operation,  the  Iroquois  continued  their 
evil  work  until  they  had  laid  waste  almost  the  whole 
of  the  island.  Their  total  losses  on  the  expedition 
amounted  to  only  three  braves.  These  were  enticed 
into  a  fort  when  in  a  drunken  condition  but  became  so 
ferocious  after  sobering  up,  that  they  had  to  be  shot. 

No  sooner  had  the  Iroquois  finished  their  deadly 
work,  than  they  loaded  up  their  canoes  with  the  booty 
collected  and  set  out  for  home.  This  terrible  incursion 
left  the  country  completely  dazed,  and  showed 
Monsieur  de  Denonville  the  impracticability  of  trying 
to  hold  Fort  Frontenac,  whose  garrison  he  could  not  re¬ 
lieve,  and  where  supplies  were  already  beginning  to 
run  out.  The  only  thing,  therefore,  to  be  done  was  to 
withdraw  its  garrison,  but  to  do  this  despatches  had 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Commanding  Officer.  Nobody 
wished  to  undertake  the  journey,  as  it  meant  almost 
certain  death  for  the  despatch  carrier,  or  something 
many  times  worse,  should  he  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Iroquois.  The  woods  were  still  alive  with  roaming 
bands  of  these  Indians,  and  behind  almost  every  bush, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  rapids,  lurked  a  painted  savage. 

Nevertheless  word  had  to  be  got  through  in  order  to 
save  the  garrison,  and  the  Sieur  de  Saint  Pierre 
d’Arpentigny  volunteered  for  the  task.  Alone  he 
wormed  his  way  through  the  dense  bush,  and  almost 
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by  a  miracle  succeeded  in  reaching  Fort  Frontenac, 
where  he  delivered  his  message  to  the  Commandant, 
Monsieur  de  Valrennes,  to  evacuate  and  blow  up  the 
Fort.  This  officer  carried  out  his  orders  with  great 
pleasure,  and  in  addition  burnt  the  three  large  boats 
at  anchor  in  the  harbour.  The  garrison  then  set  out  by 
river  for  Montreal,  where  Monsieur  de  Valrennes  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Governor  General. 

At  the  end  of  September,  a  ship  arrived  at  Quebec, 
bringing  news  that  the  Count  de  Frontenac  was  re¬ 
turning  to  Canada  to  take  over  the  duties  of  Governor 
General  from  Monsieur  de  Denonville.  The  reap¬ 
pointment  of  this  Governor  was  hailed  with  great  joy 
by  both  inhabitants  and  Indians  alike.  Lahontan  closes 
letter  seventeen,  dated  Quebec,  the  twenty-eighth  of 
September,  1689,  as  follows:  “I  intend  to  leave  for 
La  Rochelle,  on  the  return  voyage  of  the  ship  that 
brings  out  the  new  Governor.” 

Twice  already  has  our  officer  of  Marines  seen  his 
leave  cancelled  at  the  very  last  moment,  but  he  thinks 
now  he  will  surely  be  able  to  use  the  parchment  war¬ 
rant  that  has  lain  so  long  tucked  away  in  the  chateau 
at  Quebec.  The  new  Governor  lands  at  the  capital  by 
torchlight,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth  of  October, 
and  is  greeted  by  the  great  Colonial  dignitaries  and  the 
entire  population  of  the  city.  Great  rejoicing  prevails, 
and  Lahontan,  who  was  present,  tells  us  that  there 
was  a  salute  “of  three  volleys  of  cannon  and 
musketry”,  and  that  “all  the  windows  in  the  city  were 
lit  up”. 

But  Lahontan  was  not  long  to  share  in  this  rejoicing, 
for  the  same  boat  that  brought  the  Governor  General, 
also  conveyed  him  tidings  from  his  relatives  in  France, 
announcing  the  ultimate  disposal  by  auction  of  the 
lands  of  Lahontan.  True,  he  has  the  right  to  buy  back 
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these  lands  at  some  future  time,  provided  he  refunds 
the  purchase  price,  and  can  show  that  he  was  in  the 
King’s  service  in  foreign  parts,  at  the  time  of  the 
sale;  but  he  knows  full  well  that  if  he  lives  to  be  a 
hundred,  he  stands  no  chance  of  recovering  them  out 
of  the  small  pay  of  an  officer  in  the  Marines.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  unhappy  news  from  France,  Lahontan 
has  the  bitter  disappointment  of  having  his  leave  again 
cancelled.  The  Count  de  Frontenac,  who  needs  every 
available  man  in  the  present  critical  situation  of  the 
Colony,  can  not  see  his  way  clear  to  spare  an  officer 
of  Lahontan ’s  experience;  but  on  the  other  hand  he 
takes  pity  on  the  unfortunate  nobleman  and  offers  him 
his  assistance  and  plenty  of  good  cheer  at  the  chateau. 

“Monseigneur  de  Saint  Vallier,  Bishop  of  Quebec, 
arrived  back  in  this  port  on  the  same  day  (as  the 
Governor)”,  after  inspecting  the  outlying  districts  of 
his  diocese.  This  journey  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
summer  of  1689,  and  included  such  distant  places  as 
Acadia  and  Newfoundland.  Lahontan  proceeds: 
“Monsieur  de  Frontenac  set  out  by  canoe  for  Mont¬ 
real,  four  or  five  days  after  his  arrival,  and  I  had  the 
honour  of  accompanying  him”.  They  tried  hard  to 
dissuade  him  from  undertaking  the  journey  because  of 
the  late  season  and  his  advancing  years,  but  all  to  no 
avail.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  all  the  people  of 
Montreal  could  do  to  prevent  him  continuing  his 
journey  right  up  to  Fort  Frontenac;  the  abandonment 
and  destruction  of  which  he  had  so  greatly  taken  to 
heart.  In  his  place,  however,  went  the  Sieur  de 
Mantet,  with  a  hundred  ‘coureurs  de  bois’,  and  some  of 
the  young  noblemen  of  the  Colony.  There  they  found 
parts  of  the  fort  still  standing,  and  immediately  started 
on  its  reconstruction.  “Monsieur  de  Frontenac  heard 
the  news  about  the  fort  yesterday  evening,  which 
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was  the  sixth  day  after  his  return  to  this  city 
(Quebec)  ”. 

“I  had  forgotten  to  tell  you,”  continues  Lahontan, 
“that  he  (Frontenac)  brought  back  from  France,  a  few 
of  those  Iroquois  that  Monsieur  de  Denonville  had  sent 
to  the  galleys”.  Among  these  was  Oreouahe,  a  Cayuga 
chief,  who  had  not  been  used  as  a  galley  slave,  but 
was  lodged  by  Frontenac,  in  his  chateau.  “They  are 
hoping,”  comments  Lahontan,  “on  being  able  to  come 
to  some  agreement  with  the  Five  Nations  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois,  by  means  of  this  chief”.  As  the  following  day 
will  see  the  departure  of  the  last  convoy  of  ships  for 
France  that  season,  Lahontan  hastens  to  dispatch  his 
eighteenth  letter,  dated  Quebec,  November  the 
fifteenth,  1689. 

In  October  of  1690,  we  again  hear  from  Lahontan, 
who  gives  us  a  brief  sketch  of  the  winter  happenings. 
The  Count  de  Frontenac  took  over  the  chateau  last 
year  immediately  on  the  departure  of  Monsieur  de 
Denonville,  and  “gave  instructions  to  the  best  archi¬ 
tect  to  rebuild  it  anew,  as  quickly  as  possible”.  In  the 
following  spring,  the  Governor  wanted  to  send 
Lahontan  on  a  peace  mission  to  the  Iroquois,  but  our 
Baron  did  not  wish  the  job,  as  he  knew  there  was  no 
chance  of  coming  to  any  arrangement  with  these 
Indians,  when  there  was  a  war  on  between  the  French 
and  English  crowns.  He  consequently  excused  himself, 
by  predicting  the  absolute  failure  of  such  an  under¬ 
taking,  and  by  pleading  the  state  of  his  health.1  Events 
turned  out  exactly  as  Lahontan  prophesied.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  envoy,  the  Chevalier  d’Aux,  who  went  in  his 
place,  was  badly  beaten  by  the  Iroquois  and  sent 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  English  Colony,  while  the 
other  ambassadors  were  burnt  at  the  stake. 


i  See  Lahontan,  book  1,  edition  of  1728. 
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“I  embarked  for  this  place  (Montreal)  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  June,  in  a  small  brigantine, 
that  the  Captain  of  the  Governor’s  guards  had 
had  built  last  winter.  The  Intendant  and  his 
lady  were  also  of  the  party,  and  as  we  were 
in  no  hurry,  we  spent  ten  or  twelve  days  on 
the  way,  feasting  each  night  like  Kings.1  While  pass¬ 
ing  by  Three  Rivers,  Monsieur  de  Frontenac  had  a  fort 
traced  out  there”. 

A  short  time  after  arriving  at  Montreal,  the  party 
received  information  that  the  English  with  a  large 
band  of  Indians  were  on  their  way  to  attack  the 
Colony.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Frontenac 
immediately  despatched  his  available  troops  across  the 
river  to  the  Prairie  de  la  Madeleine  to  take  up  a  posi¬ 
tion  there,  and  await  the  enemy.  Not  long  afterwards, 
his  Indian  scouts  returned  with  some  Iroquois  prison¬ 
ers  who  reported  that  the  English  expedition  had 
already  spent  itself,  because  of  the  hardships  of  the 
long  journey  and  the  want  of  provisions.  “When  this 
report  was  confirmed  by  other  Indians,  our  forces 
broke  camp  and  returned  here  (Montreal)”,  writes 
Lahontan.  “A  few  days  later  I  was  sent,  in  command 
of  a  party  of  soldiers,  with  orders  to  protect  the 
harvesters  of  Fort  Roland,  which  is  situated  on  this 
Island.  After  the  harvest,  I  returned  here  (Montreal) 
along  with  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas,  who  were  on  their 
way  down  to  do  their  usual  trading  in  skins”.  The 
descent  of  these  Indians  from  the  Lakes  was  of  the 
greatest  blessing  to  the  stricken  Colony  of  1690. 

While  still  at  Montreal,  the  Governor  received  word 
that  Quebec  was  in  danger,  and  that  thirty  English 

i  Thus,  while  Lahontan  leisurely  cruised  up  the  Saint  Lawrence  in 
the  company  of  the  great,  feasting  on  victuals  fit  for  kings,  the 
wretched  Chevalier  d’Aux  languished  in  the  donjons  of  New  England. 
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vessels  had  been  sighted  off  Tadoussac.  Frontenac 
did  not  lose  a  second.  He  immediately  gave  orders 
that  every  available  soldier  should  proceed  to  Quebec 
with  all  speed,  and  that  Monsieur  de  Callieres  should 
send  down  as  many  settlers  as  possible.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment,  he  jumped  into  his  brigantine  with  his 
Intendant  and  several  officers,  among  whom  was 
Lahontan,  and  made  a  dash  for  the  capital.  “Me  made 
such  good  time,”  says  Lahontan,  “that  we  reached 
Quebec  on  the  third  day”,  or  two  days  before  Phips 
arrived  with  his  squadron. 

“As  soon  as  Monsieur  de  Frontenac  had  disem¬ 
barked,  he  inspected  the  weakest  spots,  and  had  them 
fortified  without  loss  of  time.  He  had  batteries  con¬ 
structed  in  several  places,  and  although  we  had  only 
twelve  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  in  the  Capital  and  few 
shells  (powder  and  shot)  he  appeared  quite  determined 
to  resist  this  fleet,  which,  luckily  for  us,  stood  idly 
gaping,  a  couple  of  leagues  from  Quebec.  We  profited 
bv  their  indecision,  and  worked  unceasingly  to  put  our¬ 
selves  in  a  state  of  defense.  Meanwhile,  our  soldiers, 
militia,  and  Indians  were  arriving  from  all  sides.  It 
is  certain  that  if  the  Admiral  of  this  fleet,  had  made 
his  descent  before  our  arrival  at  Quebec,  or  even  two 
days  afterwards,  he  would  have  carried  the  place  with¬ 
out  striking  a  blow,  because  at  that  moment  there 
were  not  two  hundred  French  troops  in  the  city,  which 
was  completely  open.  But  instead  of  doing  that,  he 
lost  three  days  at  his  last  anchoring  place,  near  the 
point  of  the  Island  of  Orleans,  holding  conference  upon 
conference  with  his  Captains,  without  being  able  to 
come  to  a  decision  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done”.  “At 
last  the  officers  of  the  enemy  fleet  came  to  an  agree¬ 
ment,  after  having  spent  three  or  four  days  uselessly 
deliberating,  during  which  time  there  arrived  to  our 
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aid  from  all  quarters,  crowds  of  habitants  and 
soldiers”. 

“The  English  Admiral,  Sir  William  Phips,  sent 
out  a  long  boat  flying  the  French  flag  at  its  how,  which 
approached  the  city  with  trumpets  blowing.  Monsieur 
de  Frontenac  sent  a  boat  out  to  meet  it,  with  a  French 
officer  aboard;  this  officer  found  an  English  Major 
waiting  for  him  there,  who  gave  him  to  understand 
that  as  he  was  the  bearer  of  despatches  from  his  gen¬ 
eral  to  the  Governor  of  Canada,  he  thought  that  they 
might  allow  him  to  deliver  them  in  person.  The  French 
officer,  after  taking  him  into  his  sloop,  blindflolded  him 
and  conducted  him  to  the  council  chamber  of  Monsieur 
de  Frontenac.  Here  the  bandage  was  removed  and 
the  Major  presented  his  letter,  which  in  substance  was 
as  follows”:— “I,  Sir  William  Phips,  Commander-in- 
chief  both  by  land  and  sea  of  the  New  England  forces, 
do  hereby  announce  to  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  Gov¬ 
ernor  General  of  Quebec,  that  I  have  come  in  the  name 
and  by  the  command  of  William  and  Mary,  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  to  make  myself  master  of  this 
country.  But  as  my  great  desire  is  to  avoid  bloodshed, 
I  request  you  to  surrender  to  me  unconditionally  your 
cities,  castles,  forts,  towns,  and  persons;  while  I 
assure  you,  on  my  part,  every  kind  of  good  treatment, 
blessing  and  civility.  If  you  do  not  accept  this  pro¬ 
position  without  any  restriction,  I  shall  strive  by 
Heaven’s  help,  on  which  I  rely,  and  by  the  force  of  my 
arms  to  take  the  country  by  conquest.  I  expect  a  defin¬ 
ite  reply  in  writing  within  one  hour,  while  I  warn  you 
at  the  same  time  that  I  shall  not  be  disposed  to  con¬ 
sider  peace,  once  hostilities  have  begun”.  On  hearing 
these  demands,  Frontenac  haughtily  replied  “that  he 
recognized  no  other  King  of  Great  Britain  except 
James  the  Second”,  and  thereupon  ordered  the  am- 


Attack  on  Quebec  by  Sir  Wm.  Phips.  From  Lahontan’s  Voyages,  1703. 
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bassador  “to  return  immediately  on  board  bis  flag 
ship”.  Again  the  Major  requested  to  be  given  a  writ¬ 
ten  answer  to  take  back  to  his  admiral,  but  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  retorted  disdainfully  that  “he  deserved  no  other 
reply  than  what  he  was  going  to  get  from  the  mouths 
of  his  musketry  and  artillery”.  Thereupon,  the  envoy 
was  again  blindfold  and  conducted  back  to  his  boat. 

“At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  on  the  following 
day,  sixty  long  boats  came  ashore  landing  a  force  of  a 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  men.  These  troops  stood 
by  on  the  sands,  in  very  good  order,  whilst  the  long 
boats  made  two  more  journeys,  returning  with  an  equal 
number  of  men  each  trip.  They  immediately  formed 
several  battalions  and  began  their  march  towards  the 
city,  with  drums  beating  and  flags  flying”. 

“This  landing  which  was  effected  opposite  the  Island 
of  Orleans,  a  league  and  a  half  below  Quebec,  was  not 
carried  out  too  quickly  for  our  Indians  with  two  hun¬ 
dred  ‘coureurs  de  bois’  and  fifty  officers  to  have 
time  to  station  themselves  in  some  underbrush,  half  a 
league  distant  from  their  landing  point.”  ....  “As  it 
was  impossible  for  such  a  small  party  as  ours,  to  fight 
in  the  open,  we  had  to  decide  to  combat  like  Indians, 
which  meant  laying  ambush  upon  ambush  in  the  thick 
woods  which  stretched  for  a  quarter  of  a  league 
beyond.”  ....  “This  way  of  fighting  turned  out 
wonderfully  well  for  us.  We  allowed  the  English  to 
penetrate  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  woods,  where  we 
lay  concealed,  (before  disclosing  our  position).  We 
then  up  and  fired  at  them,  immediately  throwing  our¬ 
selves  flat  on  the  ground,  until  they  had  replied.  After 
this  we  got  up  again,  and  splitting  into  small  de¬ 
tachments,  repeated  our  fire  with  such  success  that 
when  the  English  militia  caught  a  glimpse  of  our 
painted  allies,  they  broke  their  ranks  in  confusion  and 
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made  for  their  boats  at  top  speed,  shouting  “Indians, 
Indians”. 

‘  ‘  This  gave  our  Red-skins  an  opportunity  of  making 
a  frightful  slaughter.  We  afterwards  counted  three 
hundred  men  ‘hors  de  combat’,  while  our  losses 
amounted  to  only  ten  ‘coureurs  de  bois’,  four  officers, 
and  two  Indians.  Next  day  the  English  landed  four 
pieces  of  brass  cannon,  mounted  on  gun-carriages,  as 
used  for  field  artillery.  The  enemy  fought  stoutly, 
although  they  were  as  badly  disciplined  as  pressed 
men  could  be.  They  certainly  did  not  lack  courage,  and 
their  failure  was  due  to  absolute  want  of  discipline,  to 
the  effects  of  the  long  sea  voyage,  and  lastly  to  the 
lack  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  Sir  William  Phips, 
who  could  not  have  worked  into  our  hands  better,  had 
he  tried”. 

“That  day  passed  more  quietly  than  the  next.  The 
English  sought  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  cross  this 
wood,  under  cover  of  artillery  fire;  but  they  lost  a 
further  three  or  four  hundred  men,  and  were  then 
obliged  to  regain  their  landing  place  immediately. 
On  our  side,  we  lost  Monsieur  de  Saint-Helene,  who 
died  from  the  effects  of  a  wound  in  the  leg,  and  of 
forty  men  all  told,  both  French  and  Indian.  This 
victory  encouraged  us  so  much,  that  we  pursued  the 
enemy  as  far  as  his  camp,  where  we  passed  the  night 
nearby  on  our  stomachs,  intending  to  attack  at  dawn. 
But  they  saved  us  the  trouble  by  embarking  at  mid¬ 
night  in  such  great  confusion,  that  we  killed  another 
fifty  of  them,  more  by  chance  than  by  skill.  When 
break  of  day  arrived,  we  transported  to  Quebec  the 
tents  and  cannon  left  behind  by  the  enemy,  while  our 
Indians  busied  themselves  plundering  the  dead,  which 
they  hunted  around  for  in  the  bush”. 

“On  the  same  day  that  he  landed,  William  Phips 
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anchored  four  of  his  large  ships  within  musket-shot  of 
the  lower  town,  where  we  had  only  a  single  battery  of 
six-eight  pounders.  He  then  bombarded  the  town  so 
fiercely  for  a  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  that  the 
number  of  shells  put  over  equalled  the  rounds  of 
musketry  fired.  Yet  they  did  not  do  five  or  six 
‘pistoles’  worth  of  damage  to  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
whose  walls  are  so  hard  that  cannon  fire  would  not 
make  any  impression  on  them”. 

After  these  exploits,  Phips  sailed  for  home, 
passing  the  Saguenay  river,  where  he  failed  to  detect 
four  French  merchantmen  in  hiding  there.  As  soon 
as  the  enemy  were  out  of  sight,  these  four  ships  made 
for  Quebec,  where  they  landed  their  cargo  on  the 
twelfth  of  November. 

In  spite  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  Governor 
managed  to  send  a  ship  off  to  France,  by  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  momentary  thaw.  Lahontan  was  chosen 
to  carry  the  despatches,  which  contained  the  glad  tid¬ 
ings  of  the  failure  of  the  enemy’s  expeditions,  both  by 
land  and  sea.  In  addition,  he  carried  a  private  letter 
to  Monsieur  de  Seignelay,  which  contained,  he  tells  us, 
“very  nice  things  about  myself”. 

What  airy  castles  must  our  officer  have  built  during 
the  many  weeks  of  his  long  sea  voyage,  and  what  trust 
must  he  have  put  in  this  letter  of  recommendation  to 
the  Minister  of  State!  Perhaps  even  fortune,  he  may 
have  thought,  awaited  an  envoy  carrying  accounts  of 
great  victories  from  New  France  to  the  Court  of  the 
Grand  Monarch!  But  when  Lahontan  arrived  at  La 
Rochelle,  the  first  thing  he  learnt,  was  the  death  of  the 
man,  in  whom  he  had  laid  all  his  hopes.  “This  event 
is  certainly  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  have 
happened  the  French  Navy,  the  Colonies  of  the 
two  Americas,  and  myself  in  particular,  as  the  letter 
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that  Monsieur  de  Frontenac  wrote  to  him  in  my  favour 
is  now  of  no  use”. 

After  landing  at  La  Rochelle,  Lahontan  proceeded 
at  once  to  Versailles  to  pay  his  respects  to  Monsieur 
de  Pontchartrain,  who  had  succeeded  the  late  Minister 
of  State.  ‘  ‘  I  informed  him  that  Monsieur  de  Frontenac 
had  given  me  a  letter  to  that  minister,  in  which  he  had 
mentioned  my  services.  ....  I  told  him  that  in 
order  to  personally  look  after  my  tangled  family  af¬ 
fairs,  I  thought  the  King  would  consent  to  me  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  Service .  He  replied  that  he 

was  aware  of  the  state  of  my  affairs,  and  that  I  had  all 
the  time  to  attend  to  them  before  the  last  ships  set  sail 
for  Quebec  this  year,  where  he  states,  I  must  return”. 

On  hearing  this,  our  officer  proceeded  at  once  to 
Paris,  where  his  relatives  swamped  him  with  legal 
matters  and  advice,  the  initial  cost  of  which  was 
almost  beyond  his  slender  means.  He  would  certainly 
have  been  quite  bankrupt  as  a  result,  if  he  had  not 
received  help  from  his  uncle  the  Abbe  de  Couttes,  who 
made  him  a  present  of  one  hundred  pounds.  “This  I 
used,”  he  tells  us,“  for  the  expenses  I  incurred  in 
being  inducted  into  the  Order  of  Saint  Lazare,  which 
ceremony  was  held  in  the  chamber  of  Monsieur  de 
Louvois,  and  lasted  a  shorter  time  than  was  necessary 
to  count  the  cash.”  Lahontan  saw  that  it  was  quite 
futile  to  try  and  continue  proceedings  against  people  in 
such  high  repute  at  the  ‘Parlement’  of  Paris, 
and  he  realized  that  his  only  chance  to  fortune 
was  to  go  to  Versailles,  and  “humbly  ask  for 
a  job”.  There  he  proceeded,  and  after  hanging, 
for  many  hours  a  day,  around  the  ante-chamber  of  the 
great  ones,  was  ultimately  informed  that  the  Count  de 
Frontenac  had  received  orders  from  the  King  to  see 
to  his  advancement,  when  the  opportunity  occurred. 
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“I,  therefore,  had  to  be  satisfied  with  this  reply,  and  be 
reconciled  to  remain  permanently  a  Captain,  as  I  knew 
full  well  that  the  Governor  could  not  promote  me  to 
any  higher  rank”.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  July, 
1691,  Lahontan  set  out  once  more  for  Canada,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  nephew  of  Madame  de  Pontchartrain,  the 
Chevalier  de  Mapeou,  who  was  very  keen  to  see  the 
lands  of  Canada. 

On  arrival  at  Quebec,  Lahontan  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  report  to  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  who  of¬ 
fered  him  the  same  generous  hospitality  as  in  times 
gone  by.  The  winter  of  1691-1692  was  a  gay  one  at  the 
Colonial  Capital;  for  in  addition  to  the  numerous  of¬ 
ficers  present,  there  was  the  nephew  of  Madame  de 
Pontchartrain,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Colony,  and 
also  a  captured  New  England  merchant,  Mr.  Nelson. 

“As  soon  as  the  ships  set  out  from  Quebec  last 
year,”  writes  Lahontan  from  Nantes,  in  October,  1692, 
“Monsieur  de  Frontenac  had  a  plan  made  for  encirc¬ 
ling  the  town  with  fortifications”,  which  plan  was 
executed  in  the  following  summer.  During  the  winter 
months,  Lahontan  had  devised  a  scheme  for  protecting 
the  outlying  districts  of  the  Colony  and  holding  the 
Iroquois  in  check,  by  means  of  a  chain  of  forts.  This 
plan  so  pleased  the  Governor,  that  he  permitted 
Lahontan  to  proceed  to  France  in  the  summer  of  1692, 
to  see  if  he  could  get  consent  from  the  Court  for  its 
execution.  It  consisted  in  establishing  three  forts,  one 
on  Lake  Erie,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  river; 
another  in  the  locality  of  the  old  fort  St.  Joseph,  on 
the  Detroit  river;  and  the  third  one  at  the  Bay  of 
Toronto,1  in  Lake  Huron.  The  object  of  these  forts 
was  to  afford  a  jumping  off  point  for  bands  of  allied 
Indians,  seeking  Iroquois  scalps,  and  to  offer  these 

i  Georgian  Bay. 
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Indians  a  safe  retreat  on  the  completion  of  their  raids. 

To  defend  these  strongholds,  Lahontan  requested 
two  hundred  picked  men  and  fifty  Basque  sailors. 
These  sailors  were  to  keep  the  lines  of  communication 
open  by  water,  transport  supplies  and  any  Indians 
desirous  of  making  the  descent  to  Iroquois  territory, 
in  this  manner.  Thus  it  happened  that  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  July,  1692,  our  Baron  found  himself  on 
hoard  the  frigate  Sainte  Anne,  carrying  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  despatches  for  the  French  Court,  and  also  a 
special  letter  recommending  the  adoption  of  his  scheme 
of  fortresses. 

Five  or  six  days  after  leaving  Quebec,  the  frigate 
passed  a  convoy  of  twelve  merchantmen,  that  was 
being  escorted  from  France  by  the  ‘Poli’  under  the 
command  of  Monsieur  d’Iberville.  Continuing  her 
course,  the  Sainte  Anne  reached  the  harbour  of  Plais- 
ance  in  Newfoundland  on  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
of  August,  where  there  was  a  considerable  delay,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  convoy  of  fishing  boats,  she  w!as  to  escort  to 
France,  not  being  ready  to  put  to  sea.  When  at  length 
all  was  in  readiness,  three  large  English  men-of-war 
put  in  an  appearance  and  prepared  to  capture  the 
place  by  assault.  But  its  Governor,  Monsieur  de 
Brouillan,  with  the  help  of  the  Basque  fishermen,  his 
small  garrison  of  about  fifty  men,  and  Lahontan,  man¬ 
aged  to  successfully  repel  the  invasion. 

Thus  by  another  extraordinary  turn  of  events, 
Lahontan  was  again  mentioned  in  despatches,  and  car¬ 
ried  the  official  documents  of  another  victory  back  to 
France.  On  the  twenty-third  of  October,  he  landed  at  a 
point  near  Nantes,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  report  to 
Monsieur  de  Pontchartrain  at  Versailles,  and  hand  in 
his  despatches. 

The  Court  did  not  take  kindly  to  our  Baron’s  scheme 
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of  forts,  fearing  that  the  friendly  Indian  would  thereby 
be  more  inclined  to  hunt  Iroquois  scalps,  than  the 
profitable  beaver,  on  which  the  very  existence  of  the 
Colony  depended.  The  King,  however,  wTas  pleased  to 
appoint  Lahontan  his  lieutenant  in  Newfoundland, 
with  a  company  of  one  hundred  men,  in  recognition  of 
his  services  in  defending  that  Island. 

Lahontan  would  have  very  much  preferred  to  return 
to  duty  in  Canada,  and  develop  his  plan  of  forts  and 
a  navy  on  the  Great  Lakes,  than  to  be  relegated  to  the 
fogs  of  Newfoundland,  even  though  it  did  mean  pro¬ 
motion  ;  but  the  Grand  Monarch  wished  otherwise,  and 
on  the  twelfth  of  May,  1693,  Lahontan  again  set  out  for 
the  New  World,  reaching  Plaisance  on  the  twentieth  of 
June.  There  our  Baron  received  a  very  cold  reception 
from  the  Governor,  Monsieur  de  Brouillan,  who  was 
not  expecting  him  and  had  been  hoping  to  get  one  of 
his  own  proteges  appointed  in  his  stead.  In  addition 
Lahontan ’s  presence  disturbed  the  Governor  in  his 
peaceful  occupation  of  amassing  vast  sums  of  money 
in  various  illegal  ways,  such  as  appropriating  the 
troops  pay.1  On  receiving  the  information  that  a  fla¬ 
grantly  false  report  was  already  on  its  way  to  the 
French  Court  about  him,  our  poor  Baron  realized  that 
matters  were  indeed  becoming  very  serious.  He 
thought  he  saw  the  grim  form  of  the  Bastille  looming 
ahead,  and  knowing  how  easy  it  was  to  arrive  there, 
decided  in  consequence  to  charter  a  small  ship  that  lay 
in  the  harbour  and  proceed  to  Europe,  where  he  hoped 
soon  to  get  the  opportunity  of  fully  explaining  matters. 
But  this  opportunity  never  occurred;  the  authorities 
definitely  proscribed  him  from  France,  and  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  Lahontan  became  a  wranderer 

1  Fr.  Charlevoix,  book  3,  page  273,  remarks  that  this  Governor  had 
“the  reputation  of  being  grasping  and  self-interested.” 
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over  the  face  of  Europe,  sojourning  here  and  there  at 
its  different  capitals.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  clear  himself  that  in  1703,  he  ultimately  consented 
to  the  printing  of  his  letters  and  memoirs.2  The  date 
of  Lahontan’s  death  is  uncertain,  hut  he  probably  died 
in  Hanover  about  the  year  1713. 

2  During  his  lifetime,  Lahontan  saw  the  publication  of  numerous 
editions  of  his  Voyages,  which  had  all  a  great  vogue.  The  first  edi¬ 
tion  (with  sphere  on  title  page  of  both  volumes)  appeared  at  La  Haye, 
in  1703,  chez  lea  FrSres  l’Honord;  another  edition  followed  in  1704, 
also  at  La  Haye,  chez  les  FrSres  l’Honord;  while  a  third  edition  was 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1705,  for  Jonas  l’Honord  of  La  Haye. 
Other  editions  followed  at  intervals  until  the  end  of  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 


APPENDIX 

It  is  believed  that  the  following  translation  of  Regle- 
ment  du  Roy  is  the  first  that  has  appeared. 

KING’S  REGULATIONS 

Of  the  thirtieth  of  May ,  1695,  containing  instructions 

for  the  Command,  Marching,  Organization  and 
Discipline  of  the  Companies  that  His 
Majesty  maintains  in  Canada. 

His  Majesty,  having  provided  by  his  Regulations  of 
the  15th  of  October,  1691,  for  what  had  not  been 
anticipated  by  the  former  Decrees,  for  the  Command, 
Marching,  Organisation  and  Discipline  of  the  Com¬ 
panies  that  he  maintains  in  the  Marine,  and  having 
since  discovered  that  abuses  have  crept  into  those 
units  which  are  maintained  in  Canada,  he  has  deter¬ 
mined  to  provide  for  them  by  the  present  Regulations, 
which  are  as  follows : 

Firstly  : 

There  shall  be  issued,  by  order  of  the  Intendant  of 
Canada,  to  the  Captains  commanding  these  Companies, 
one  musket  for  each  of  their  soldiers,  for  which  they 
will  sign,  at  the  same  time,  undertaking  to  have  them 
kept  in  good  condition  and  repair  at  their  own  expense, 
and  to  hand  them  into  stores  whenever  required. 

Companies  ordered  from  one  place  to  another,  will 
always  march  in  good  order,  with  drums  beating, 
officers  at  the  head  of  their  units  and  the  men  with 
their  muskets. 
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When  they  reach  the  place  where  they  are  to  be 
billeted,  the  Commandant  will  have  the  Companies 
drawn  up  in  battle-array  on  the  square,  after  which  he 
will  have  a  proclamation  published  with  beat  of 
drums  forbidding  officers  and  men  to  commit  any  dis¬ 
order,  or  to  take  over  billets  other  than  those  indicated 
on  their  billeting  forms. 

They  shall  also  be  forbidden  to  demand  anything 
from  their  hosts,  except  what  is  stated  in  His 
Majesty’s  Decrees  and  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  under  the  penalty  of  being  cashiered  in  the 
case  of  officers,  and  death  in  that  of  men. 

His  Majesty  forbids  all  officers,  under  penalty  of 
being  cashiered,  to  lodge  elsewhere  than  in  those 
houses  which  are  assigned  to  them  within  or  without 
their  areas,  or  to  alter  their  routes  when  on  the  line  of 
march. 

They  are  forbidden,  under  like  penalty,  to  leave  their 
companies  during  a  march,  and  the  men  are  forbidden 
to  straggle  under  penalty  of  death. 

Before  the  Free  Companies  leave  the  place  where 
they  have  been  billeted  the  Governor  or  Commandant 
will  have  a  proclamation  published  (with  beat  of 
drums)  to  warn  the  habitants  to  come  and  report  any 
complaints  against  officers  and  men,  who  have  done  any 
harm  or  damage ;  and  in  case  there  is  any  complaint 
the  Officer  Commanding  the  Free  Companies  mil  have 
reparation  made  immediately. 

The  Officers  of  the  Free  Companies  will  take  orders 
and  the  password  from  the  Governors  or  Commandants 
of  the  towns  where  they  are  billeted  and  wall  obey 
them. 

The  wood  and  candles  required  for  the  guard-room 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Intendant,  at  the  King’s 
expense. 
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The  Officers  Commanding  the  Free  Companies  in 
those  districts  where  there  is  neither  a  “Major”  nor 
an  “ Ayde-Major”,  may  select  a  subaltern  officer  from 
the  companies  to  perform  the  duties  of  “Avde-Major” 
in  the  district  and  they  will  give  him  a  written  order 
to  that  effect,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Governor  General. 

The  “Major  des  Troupes”  and  the  Captains  of  the 
Free  Companies  will  have  all  their  men  given  musketry 
drill  twice  a  week  and  bombing  practice  once  a  week, 
after  having  informed  the  Governor  or  the  Com¬ 
mandant,  the  day  and  the  hour  they  have  set.  For 
this  purpose,  the  soldiers  will  proceed  on  the  ap¬ 
pointed  days  with  their  swords  and  muskets  to  the 
Captain’s  door,  falling  in  at  the  bugle  call;  the  officers 
at  their  head,  carrying  pikes. 

The  “Major  des  Troupes”  is  obliged,  under  pain  of 
suspension  from  his  duties,  to  inform  the  Commandant 
of  the  district,  should  any  officer  fail  to  turn  up  for 
drill  and  march  with  his  pike  with  the  companies  to  the 
parade  ground  and  back  to  the  Captain’s  door  again. 

The  Officers  of  the  Free  Companies  who  have  failed 
to  comply  with  the  above  orders,  will  be  confined  to 
their  quarters  for  eight  days,  and  the  Commandant  is 
required  to  report  the  matter  to  the  Governor  General, 
His  Majesty  allowing  the  Governor  to  give  a  greater 
punishment  in  case  of  a  fresh  offense. 

Sergeants  who  keep  back  for  themselves  any  remun¬ 
eration  for  guard  duties  that  the  soldiers  take  for  one 
another,  will  be  reduced  to  the  ranks. 

Sergeants  are  commanded,  at  the  same  time,  to 
transmit  the  pass  word  to  the  officers  who  should  re¬ 
ceive  it,  according  to  His  Majesty’s  Decrees. 

In  the  districts  where  there  are  several  companies, 
one  Sergeant  mil  be  detailed  to  stand  by  at  the  Com- 
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manding  Officer’s,  until  he  is  relieved  by  another,  so 
as  to  carry  out  orders  regarding  the  troops. 

No  officer  will  go  outside  the  district  without  leave 
from  the  Commandant,  and  no  leave  will  be  granted 
for  more  than  eight  days,  and  then  only  for  cases  of 
recognized  necessity,  details  of  which  the  said  Com¬ 
mandant  will  furnish  to  the  Governor  General  and  to 
the  “Major  des  Troupes”,  on  pain  of  assuming  all 
responsibility. 

Individual  officers  may  not  grant  leave  to  any 
sergeant,  corporal  or  soldier,  without  permission  from 
the  Commandant. 

Those  officers  who  give  their  men  a  pass  to  go  out¬ 
side  their  districts,  will  be  responsible  for  any  dis¬ 
orders,  thefts  and  other  damage  that  these  soldiers 
may  cause. 

Should  any  dispute  or  difference  arise  between  the 
officers,  the  Commandant  of  the  district  will  have  them 
put  in  the  guard-room  cells,  or  under  arrest,  according 
to  circumstances. 

But  when  the  officers  or  soldiers  have  committed  a 
crime  against  the  habitants,  the  cognisance  will  belong 
to  the  district  judges,  without  the  military  officers  being 
able  to  deal  with  it,  or  release  those  from  prison,  who 
may  have  been  interned  by  order  of  the  proper  judges, 
to  whom  they  can  always  make  their  applications. 

The  Muster-master-general  is  obliged  to  hold  a  re¬ 
view  every  two  months,  while  the  season  permits  and 
whenever  possible  during  the  winter,  on  the  days  that 
are  notified  him. 

He  may  also  hold  these  reviews  at  other  times,  by 
warning  the  Commandants  to  have  the  troops  under 
arms. 

The  “Major  des  Troupes”  will  be  present  at  the 
reviews  that  are  held  by  the  Muster-master-general, 
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and  will  sign  them  (the  necessary  returns) ;  and  he  may 
hold  them  separately,  as  much  to  maintain  discipline 
as  for  the  verification  of  the  said  reviews. 

The  said  “Major”  and  the  Muster-master-general 
will  carefully  inspect  the  soldiers’  arms  and  kit,  and 
wll  see  that  the  Captains  have  them  kept  in  good  con¬ 
dition  ;  and  in  the  event  of  any  failure  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  this  matter,  they  will  notify  the  Governor 
General  and  the  Intendant,  who  will  have  the  money 
required  to  repair  both  muskets  and  kit,  deducted  from 
the  officer’s  pay. 

They  shall  not  mark  a  man  off  as  present  on  review, 
if  he  is  not  actually  on  parade,  with  the  exception  of 
those  whom  they  have  compared  with  the  certificate 
that  will  be  sent  in,  as  having  been  detailed  for  other 
duty  by  order  of  the  Commandant  or  of  the  Governor, 
and  of  those  who  may  be  sick  in  the  district  hospitals ; 
but  those  reported  sick  in  their  billets,  shall  not  be 
marked  present,  even  should  they  have  had  leave  from 
their  Captain. 

The  “Major  des  Troupes”,  or  he  who  is  performing 
the  duties  of  “Ayde-Major”  will  give  his  own  certifi¬ 
cate  that  all  the  soldiers  included  in  the  parade 
registers  which  they  have  signed,  have  mounted  the 
requisite  number  of  guards  during  the  month,  and  at¬ 
tended  the  drills  held  twice  weekly;  and  in  case  of 
breach  of  trust  by  the  said  ‘ ‘  Major  ”  or  “  Ayde-Major  ’  ’, 
they  will  be  cashiered. 

Captains  may  employ  in  their  companies  only 
soldiers  who  have  been  approved  by  the  Governor 
General,  and  whose  description  is  recorded ;  and  should 
others  be  found,  they  will  be  proclaimed  intruders, 
taken  from  the  ranks  and  put  under  arrest,  in  order 
to  be  prosecuted  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  Decrees. 

Should  it  be  subsequently  proved  that  there  were 
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sham-soldiers  in  the  preceding  reviews,  the  “Major” 
and  the  Muster-master-general  who  signed  the  returns 
will  be  cashiered. 

Captains  may  not  include  any  servant  on  their 
strength,  and  servants  met  with  in  the  ranks,  in  the 
quality  of  soldiers,  will  be  considered  intruders  and 
will  receive  the  same  punishment. 

The  barber-surgeon’s  assistants  of  the  companies 
will  be  regarded  as  soldiers  and  will  perform  the  same 
duties. 

Sergeants  are  obliged  to  visit  all  the  men  of  their 
squad  twice  daily,  so  as  to  be  constantly  informed  of 
their  whereabouts  and  conduct,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
report  to  their  captain  and  inform  him  of  desertions, 
should  any  occur. 

Two  crowns  will  be  deducted  from  the  pay  of  a 
sergeant  who  has  not  given  warning  to  his  captain 
within  twelve  hours  of  the  desertion  of  a  soldier  from 
his  squad. 

Should  a  sergeant  commit  this  offence  a  second  time, 
he  will  be  reduced  to  the  ranks. 

Two  crowns  will  be  granted  by  order  of  the  Intendant 
to  each  soldier,  who  gives  warning  of  the  desertion  of 
another  soldier,  provided  he  supplies  this  information 
two  hours  after  the  desertion. 

The  Captain  commanding  the  district  where  a 
soldier  has  deserted,  the  “Major  des  Troupes”,  and 
the  deserter ’s  Captain  will  each  furnish  the  Governor 
General  and  the  Intendant  in  writing,  with  the  name 
and  particulars  of  this  soldier,  and  will  at  the  same 
time  report  what  action  has  been  taken  to  arrest  him, 
and  the  names  of  the  officers  detailed  for  this  duty. 

Deserters  from  the  companies  will  be  tried  in  the 
nearest  military  district,  if  there  is  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  officers  present  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
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the  Statutes  of  the  Marine  of  the  fifteenth  of  April, 
1689;  and  should  there  not  be  seven  captains  in  the 
district  to  make  the  required  number  of  judges,  the 
connnandant  may  call  in  the  lieutenants  and  ensigns 
of  the  companies,  who  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  years,  and  whom  His  Majesty  permits  to  sit  on 
Courts-martial,  in  the  event  of  a  shortage  of  captains. 

If  the  “Major  des  Troupes”  is  not  in  the  district, 
and  there  is  only  one  “Ayde-Major”,  this  “Ayde- 
Major”  will  draw  up  the  charges  himself;  and  in  this 
case,  the  second  senior  captain  of  the  district  will  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  “Major”,  and  will  give  his  final 
decision. 

Immediately  the  verdict  is  pronounced,  the  “Major” 
will  forward  the  Governor  General  and  Intendant  a 
copy  of  the  court-marital ’s  decision,  which  will  mean¬ 
while  be  promulgated. 

If  it  happens  that  the  deserters,  whom  they  have 
pursued,  according  to  the  above  form,  are  not  captured 
and  arrested,  the  “Major  des  Troupes”  and  the 
Captain  will  report  the  fact  to  the  Governor  General 
and  the  Intendant,  so  that  they  may  send  the  necessary 
orders  to  have  them  sought  for  in  the  other  districts. 

The  Provost-marshal,  who  arrests  any  deserters,  will 
have  them  brought  to  the  nearest  military  district; 
and  in  the  event  that  he  does  not  find  the  deserters  re¬ 
ported  to  him,  he  will  lodge  information  against  them, 
which  he  will  send  to  the  Governor  General  and  the 
Intendant,  under  penalty  of  the  said  Provost-marshal, 
his  officers  and  archers  being  deprived  of  a  year’s  pay 
and  allowances. 

Every  soldier  or  other  party  of  any  condition,  who 
is  accused  and  convicted  of  having  debauched  the 
soldiers  in  order  to  get  them  to  abandon  the  service, 
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or  induced  them  to  desert,  will  be  punished  by  being 
sent  to  the  galleys  for  life. 

Captains  will  not  enlist  any  recruit  except  with  the 
approval  and  on  the  written  order  of  the  Governor 
General,  which  will  be  endorsed  by  the  “Major”,  and 
the  Muster-master-general,  when  they  are  on  the  spot. 

The  Commandant,  the  “Major  des  Troupes”,  and 
the  Muster-master-general  will  carefully  compare  the 
recruits  sent  out  from  France  with  the  muster-rolls, 
which  will  be  delivered  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Statutes  of  the  15th  of  April,  1689,  and  according 
as  it  tits  in  with  the  Canadian  Service,  so  as  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  said  soldiers  equally  among  the  different 
companies. 

The  Commandants  of  the  Companies  in  each  district 
will  send  in  weekly  a  complete  report  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  discipline,  and  drill  of  the  companies,  and  of  the 
keeness  of  the  officers  who  command  them,  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  General,  who  will  inform  the  Secretary  of  State, 
in  charge  of  the  Department  of  the  Marine. 

Captains  will  not  grant  their  men  leave  the  days 
they  are  detailed  for  guard  and  duty,  nor  at  any  time 
to  proceed  out  of  their  military  district  under  any 
pretext  whatever;  and  in  case  of  necessity  for  pro¬ 
ceeding  beyond  this  limit,  the  warrant  will  first  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Governor,  and  notice  will  be  sent  to  the 
Governor  General  and  the  Intendant. 

Soldiers  may  be  employed  on  fortifications  and  other 
work  on  the  King’s  behalf;  (and  for  this)  they  will  be 
given  a  supplement  of  pay,  which  will  be  settled  by  the 
Governor  and  the  Intendant  at  His  Majesty’s  expense, 
without  the  captains  or  others  being  able  to  withhold 
anything  from  them  in  money,  rations,  kit  or  clothes, 
under  penalty  of  making  restitution  and  of  being 
cashiered. 
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When  the  service  wall  permit  leave  being  granted  the 
soldiers  to  work  for  the  habitants  during  their  stay 
in  the  country  districts,  the  captains  may  not  grant  it 
for  distant  places  nor  for  other  places  than  those 
within  or  (just)  outside  the  said  districts,  and  may 
not  retain  anything  from  the  wages  received  from  the 
habitants,  nor  on  their  rations;  His  Majesty  forbids 
captains  and  other  officers  to  employ  soldiers  for  their 
own  gain  and  service ;  the  whole  under  the  same  penalty 
of  making  restitution  and  being  cashiered. 

The  kit  and  clothes  sent  out  from  France,  for  which 
eighteen  deniers  (1  y2  sous)  are  deducted  per  day  from 
the  pay  of  each  soldier,  will  be  issued  from  stores  to 
the  “ Major  des  Troupes”,  on  his  signature,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Muster-master-general,  for  the  actual 
number  of  soldiers  of  each  company,  according  to 
their  strength  at  the  last  review,  to  be  then  distributed 
to  the  Captains  who  will  likewise  give  their  receipt, 
undertaking  to  account  for  them  and  which  they  are 
obliged  to  do  and  the  “Major”  and  the  Muster-master- 
general  (  are  obliged)  to  check  them  over  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reviews,  as  also  to  have  the  kit  and  clothes  of 
the  dead,  and  of  those  other  than  the  effective  forces 
handed  back  to  them,  for  return  to  the  King’s  stores. 

The  pay  of  those  who  have  died  can  not  be  extended 
beyond  the  day  of  their  death,  nor  (can)  that  which  is 
due  them  be  used  except  to  offset  the  advance  that  the 
Captains  may  have  previously  made  them,  and  for  the 
payment  of  their  just  debts,  if  there  is  enough  to  spare. 

The  pay  of  the  men  who  have  been  sent  to  hospitals 
will  be  totally  remitted,  the  abatement  for  clothes 
(will  be)  deducted  to  aid  supplying  them  with  medicine, 
and  treating  them  during  their  sickness,  (together) 
with  the  supplement  ordered  by  His  Majesty,  and  the 
transference  of  these  will  be  made  to  the  said  hospitals, 
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on  the  certificate  of  the  said  “Major”  and  Muster- 
master-general,  containing  the  names  of  the  soldiers, 
the  day  each  was  admitted  into  the  said  hospitals 
and  (the  day  of)  their  leaving,  to  which  effect,  the  said 
Muster-master-general  and  “Major”  will  have 
verified. 

His  Majesty  wishes  the  soldiers  to  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  the  current  price  of  commodities  in  France,  and 
that  when  they  are  supplied  with  special  food  and 
clothing  sent  from  France,  the  value  of  these  articles 
is  to  be  deducted  from  their  pay  at  the  rate  of  the 
purchase  price  in  France,  according  to  the  bills  of 
lading. 

As  much  as  it  is  expedient  for  the  benefit  and  relief 
of  the  soldiers,  and  for  His  Majesty’s  Service,  to  have 
it  made  on  all  or  part  of  the  soldiers’  rations,  the  de¬ 
duction  will  also  be  made  them  at  the  rate  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  price  of  supplies  in  France. 

The  “Major  des  Troupes”  and  the  Muster-master- 
general  will  be  called  on  to  give  directions  and  make 
the  purchases  of  the  said  provisions ;  in  order  that  they 
may  assist  with  their  advice  and  care,  to  obtain  the 
best  rate  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers. 

The  supplies  will  be  issued,  as  usual,  from  the 
Captain’s  stores,  and  the  distribution  will  be  made  by 
them  at  the  time  and  in  a  quantity  to  suit  the  Service 
and  with  reasonable  economy,  in  the  presence  of  the 
“Major  des  Troupes”  and  the  Muster-master-general, 
at  the  time  of  reviews  and  when  they  are  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts,  which  (supplies)  they  will  both  conjointly  and 
separately  check  over  from  time  to  time  with  the 
soldiers  in  order  to  anticipate  and  prevent  abuses,  for 
which  the  said  “Major”  and  Muster-master-general 
will  remain  responsible;  and  in  the  event  of  their 
finding  embezzlements  to  the  detriment  of  the  soldiers, 
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they  will  lodge  proceedings  with  the  Governor  General 
and  the  Intendant,  in  order  to  have  restitution  seen  to, 
and  proper  punishment,  and  dismissal  from  the  Ser¬ 
vice  in  case  of  repitition. 

The  “Major  des  Troupes”  and  the  Muster-master- 
general  will  also  be  sent  for,  together  with  several 
of  their  principal  military  officers  to  settle  the  amount 
deductable  from  the  soldiers’  pay  and  determine  what 
is  due  them  in  money,  which  will  be  distributed  con¬ 
jointly  and  separately  by  The  “Major  des  Troupes” 
and  the  Muster-master-general,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Commandants,  whom  the  Intendant  will  give  warning 
of  this  affair. 

The  “Major  des  Troupes”  will  report  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Marine, 
compliance  with  the  contents  of  the  present  Regula¬ 
tions,  and  his  impressions  of  the  conduct  and  services 
of  the  officers  of  the  said  troops. 

His  Majesty  enjoins  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Lieutenant-General  in  Canada  and  Northern 
France1  and  the  Sieur  de  Champigny,  Intendant  of  the 
said  country,  conjointly  and  separately,  to  observe 
these  regulations  faithfully,  as  well  as  the  execution 
of  the  Statute  of  the  Marine  of  the  fifteenth  of  April, 
1689,  and  the  Regulations  of  the  sixteenth  of  De¬ 
cember,  1690,  and  of  the  fifteenth  of  October,  1691, 
in  so  much  as  they  are  not  contrary  to  the  present 
Regulations,  which  will  be  registered,  published  and 
affixed  where  need  be,  in  order  that  no  one  may  be 
ignorant  of  them. 

Done  at  Marly,  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1695  . 

(Signed)  Louis,  (and  below)  Phelypeaux. 


i  1  France  Septentrionale  ’  can  obviously  only  refer  here  to  America. 
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